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(To the Editors. ) 

Tue mention of these two names 
is associated so intimately with 
the cause of evangelical religion, 
and the honour of nonconformity, 
that I may be allowed, Gentlemen, 
to express some surprise, that 
amidst the various notices of the 
old, and biographies of modern 
divines, with which you have re- 
gularly enriched your work, the 
memories of two such men should 
not have found a hand to embedy 
them in your pages—though but 
in miniature. Surely it is enough 
to entitle the father to remem- 
brance that he gave the church 
such a son—and it were an honour 
sufficient for the son, to have de- 
scended from such a father, and 
left the world the portraiture of 
his excellences. The church will 
never lose sight of Matthew Henry, 
beeause he, imbibed, exhibited, 
and perpetuated so much of: the 
excellence of the heavenly Philip ; 
and it can never lose sight of 
Philip Henry, while the Com- 
mentary of Matthew continues to 
be read. The Mantle of - our 
Elijah, descended u his own 
Elisha, and when he bequeathed it 
to the whole Christian Church, he 
left amemorial, by which he did as 
much honour tothe father that fitted 
him for his work ‘as to himself who 
exeeuted it. And so it may f ome Aw 
said, he that enjoys the advan 

of reading such a work ‘has 

matured fruits of two generations— 
there he enjoys all the father’s 
piety, and all the son’s industry ;— 
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the father caught the fire from the 
high altar of the skies, and the son 
lighted a censer from it, which 
shall never go out, while ‘the 
church below needs the sweet in- 
cense of heavenly truth. The first 
made the ered heir, at once, of 
his name and his spirit. That 
man of celestial fire engraved his 
character upon the person of his 
successor with so perfect an ex- 
pression, that he seemed, even 
when dead, not to be gone, but 
born again in him in every thing 
he had of excellency: and though 
he went to take a new life in the 
celestial paradise, yet it seemed te 
be without losing that which he 
had in this world. 

Philip Henry was born at White- 
haJl, in Westminster, August 24, 
1631. In his early life he enjoyed 
the patronage of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, through whom an appoint- 
ment was obtained for him under 
James, Duke of York. His mother 
appears to have been a woman of 
very eminent piety, who employed 
her utmost exertions in the re- 
ligious education of her children. 
The success which crowned her 
efforts, is another ha illustra- 
tion of the beneficial effects of 
maternal instruction, and affords a 
most encouraging ‘stimulus © to 
Christian mothers, underthé ardu- 
ous and unostentatious, but ‘midst 
important duty, of instilling the 
doctrine of Christ into the minds 
of their offspring. No powers of 
computation which we can 
calculate the results of such exer- 
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tions. Mr, Philip, Henry's mother 
was a woman of a heavenly mind, 
as was amply evinced by her gene- 
ral character, and by the testimony 
she gave a short time before death 
was cummissioned to remove her 
from this life—“ My head is in 
heaven—and my heart is in hea- 
vén ;—and it is but one step more, 
and I shall be there too.” She 
died in 1645. At twelve years of 
age, Philip was admitted into 
Westminster School, then under the 
eare--of the celebrated Dr. Busby. 
** He soon became a great favou- 
rite with his master, and such was 
the proficiency of the pupil, that 
he was employed, together. with 


- several other of the Doctor’s scho- 


lars, in collecting materials from 
the Greek Classics for the com- 
pilation of the Greek Grammar, 
which Dr, Busby afterwards pub- 
lished.” At the age of sixteen 
Philip Henry was chosen scholar of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and in 
March, 1648, was admitted stu- 
dlent, “under the. celebrated. Dr. 
Hammond. His college career 
_was highly honourable both to his 
classical attainments and his gene- 
ral character. His public appear- 
ances in themes, dfSputations, 
&c. were frequently accompanied 
with strong expressions of admira- 
tion and applause. But we have 
too much-matter of a religious 
nature behind to allow us to tarry 
with our young friend in academic 
groves. We leave these scenes 
with one remark, which may be 
useful to those now passing through 


them. Philip Henry deeply re- 


gretted, .in after life, the time he 
lost, or did not.so fully improve, 
while at college, as he thought he 
i have done; and especiall 
we him condemning eae f 
for not labouring, while pursuing 
his. studies, to be more useful to 
others... He found, what every 
conscientious and humble student 


~willfind, the necessity of keeping 


a_close and diligent watch over 
his. own heart, and of cherishing 
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daily, repentance and_ self-denial. 
In 1652 he took his degree - of 
of M.A., and in the succeeding 
January preached his first sermon, 
at South Elinksey, near Oxford, 
from these words— Whosoever com- 
milteth sin ts the servant of sin. 
John viii. 34. In the following 
year he was called to assist in the 
care of the parish of Worthenbury, 
Flintshire, under the special pa- 
tronage of Mr., afterwards Judge, 
Puleston. In this parish the 
preaching of our young divine, 
for he. was then only twenty-two, 
was made ai extensive blessing. 
When he came to it he found: it 
one of the most profane and) im- 
moral places in all the country. 
The effects produced by his labours 
are described as truly delightful 
and wonderful, _ During the first 
years of his ministry at Worthen- 
bury, he resided in the family of 
his patron, and used his ntinost 
endeavours to render himself useful 
toall the members of the household 
not neglecting even the meanest 
of the servants. He found, how- 
ever, that to some in the.family 
his presence was not agreeable, 
and that he was subject to incon- 
veniences and interruption, which 
disturbed and impeded his exer- 
tions. In 1657, Judge Pulestoh, 
out of the great regard he bore 
Mr. Henry, built a er for him, 
and Settled it upon him, by lease, 
for sixty years, provided he should 
continue so long in the parish. 
In the following year, the same 
kind and liberal friend bestowed 
upon him the living. After his 
ordination, which was performed 
according to the usage of the Pres- 
byterians, he applied himself to 
his ministry with increased dili- 
the parish was 
small—far too small, as was well 
observed, for sucha burning and 
shining light, yet small as it was, 
he reaped some fruits of his labours, 
and was not without ample proofs 
of the divine blessing. His talents 
and piety soon began -to shine 
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forth and attract attention among 
hisbrethren. His labours alsobegan 
toextend into the neighbouring pa- 
rishes, to which he was often called 
on public occasions. Though he re- 
-mained at Worthenbury only eight 
years, yet his influence had become 
great, especially among tbe mini- 
sters, who al] sought his advice, 
and were happy to cultivate his 
friendship ; and so great was the 
impression which his excellences 
made in the neighourhood, that 
he became distinguished, all the 
country over, by the name af the 
Heavenly Henry: Three things 
were pointed out by those who 
then ‘knew him intimately, and 
who all concurred in their ad- 
miration : 

1. Great savour of devotion 
and godliness in conversation. 

2. Great industry in the pursuit 
of useful knowledge. 

8. Great ditfidence, self-abase- 
ment, and self-denial. 

His eminent humility, which 
was no occasional feeling or as- 
sumed garb, but the very habit 
and frame of his mind, put a 
Justre upon all his other -graces, 
which enhanced them to the high- 
est possible degree. Jt may easily 
be imagined that Mr. Henry must 
have deplored deeply the conten- 
tions and controversies of that ex- 
traordinary and convulsive era on 
‘which he fell, He used to say 
of those aclverse and. conflicting 
opinions, which then so generally 
agitated the nation, “ that it is not 
so much the difference of opinion 
that does us the mischief, but the 
mis-management of that difference ; 


Jor we may as soon expect all the 


clocks in the town to strike together, 
as to see.all good people of a mind 
in every thing on this side hea- 
ven.” —Duting his stay at Worthen- 
bury, he had, as may be supposed, 
several tempting offers of larger 
parishes, and better livings, but 
he did not see it his duty to re- 
move from his present sphere of 
labour. He entered into the 


marriage state about April, 1660, 
with Katherine, the only daughter 
and heiress of’ Mr. D. Matthews, 
of Broad Oak, in Flintshire. By 
this lady he had six children, 
John, Matthew, Sarah, Katherine, 
Eleanor, and Anne. The eldest 
son, John, diedvat six years of age. 
With this fair and goodly family 
he felt his cares and labours greatly 
increased, and became: unusual] 
anxious to fulfil the vow which 
he had already made, “ that he 
and his house would serve the 
Lord.” He used often to say, 
“we are really what we are re- 
latively.” “ It is not so much 
what we are at church as what we 
are in our families,” observes. his 
biographer, and happy indeed 
were it both for the church and the 
world, if men more generally felt. 
that religion, in the power of it, is 
fumily-rel ion. His care of the 
souls of his children was pre- 
eminent. He drew up a short 
form of the baptismal covenant for 
the use of his children, in the 
following words :— I take God 
the Father to be my chief good 
and highest end. I take God the 
Son to be my Prince and Saviour. 
I take God the Holy Ghost to be 
my sanctifier, teacher, guide, and 
comforter. I take the word of 
God to be my rule in all my ac- 
tions; and the people of God to 
be my people in all conditions. 
I do likewise devote and dedicate 
unto the Lord my whole self, all 
I am, all I have, and all 1 can do. 
And this I do deliberately, .sin- 
cerely, freely, and for ever.” This 
his children learnt, and each of 
them repeated it solemnly every 
Lord’s day in the evening — he 
putting his Amen to it—and some- 
times adding, ‘ so say, and éo do, 
and you are made for ever.” 

At the period of the Restoration 
this excellent man had greatly te- 
joiced in the prospect of peace to 
this afflicted kingdom. He had 
been a well-wisher to the king's 
return, and much affected by tlie 
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merciful deliverance. it seemed to 
promise, and used to say, “ while 
others rejoice carnally, Lord, help 
thy people to rejoice spiritually, 
im. our public mercies.” But he, 
and most others who had rejoiced 
so greatly in this event, soon 
found that the peace of the nation 
was the death of its piety, and 
that the event they had hailed so 
eheerfully, had more in it of judg- 
ment than of mercy, His remark, 
about this time, (and he was no 
incompetent er prejudiced judge, 
being from his youth an attached 
royalist;) was, ‘“ igion loses 
ground exceedingly, and profane- 
ness gains it: help, Lord” When 
the question of conformity was 
agitated, and the terms on which 
it was to be enforced were made 
public, Mr. Henry employed the 
utmost, caution and candour, in 
endeavouring to: satisfy himself on 
all the important points at issue. 
He listened to, and examined, all 
that could be said on the side of 
conformity. He consulted, per- 
sonally, Dr, Fell, of Oxford, after- 
wards Bishop of Oxford, but 
his objections were insurmount- 
able. He saw it, after the utmost 
and most anxious deliberation, a 
conscientious duty rather to resi 
his ministry, than continue in the 
service of the Church of England 
on such terms. Yet his decision 
was accompanied with his charac- 
teristic modesty and candour: 
‘* Hewever,” says he, ‘‘ I dare not 
judge those that do conform ; for 
who am I, that I should judge my 
brother.” 


__ In September 1660; Mr. Henry, 
with several other ministers, was 
presented at the Flint Assizes, for 
not. reading the common prayer, 
though it was not then legally en- 
joined. In the ensuing spring he 
was presented again, on which oc- 
easion he writes, “ Be merciful 
unte me, O God, for man would 
swallow me up. The Lord show 
me what he would have me to do; 
for I am afraid of: nothing but sin.” 
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Many atteropts were made in 1661, 
to disturb and ensnare him. “ Me- 
thinks,” said he, “ Sabbaths were 
never so sweet as they are now, 
that we are kept at such uncer- 
tainties. Now, a day in thy courts 
is better than a thousand. Such 
a day as this (a sacrament), is bet- 
ter than ten thousand: O that we 
might yet see many such days.” 
He continued preaching only occa- 
sionally in several neighbouring 
places till Bartholomew day 1662, 
—‘* the day,” said he, “ which our 
sins have made one of the saddest 
days to England since the death of 
Edward VI.; but even: this for 
good, though we knew not how 
nor which way.” At. Michaelmas. 
day 1662, he finally quitted Wor- 
thenbury, and came with his family 
to Broad Oak. Here he remained 
for only a short time in peace, 
for though he desisted entirely 
from public preaching, yet his 
enemies fabricated against him a 
charge of plotting against the gu- 
vernment ; in consequenceof which 
he was apprehended, and cast into 
prison, on which he writes, “ it is 
sweet heing in any condition with 
a clear conscience; the sting of 
death is sin, and so of imprison- 
ment also. It is the first time I 
was ever a prisoner, but, perhaps, 
may not be the last.” In a few 
days he was discharged. The 
very next day after his release, the 

eat man, at whose instigation he 
fad been apprehended, died, as 
was reported, of a drunken sur- 
feit. In 1665, his enemies not 
finding any legal mode of oppres- 
sing and persecuting -him, made 
him a collector of the King’s Tax 
for the township of Iscoyd, intend- 
ing thereby to degrade his mini- 
stry, and expose him to obloquy. 
He says, “ It is not a sin which 
they put us upon, but it is a cress, 
and a cross in our way, and there- 
fore to be taken up and borne 
with patience. When I had better 
work to do, I was wanting in my 
duty about it; and now this is 
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put upon me, the Lord is righ- 
teous.” Though the laws were 
very severely enforced against non- 
conformity, yet, about the year 
1669, Mr. Henry found the oppor- 
tunity of holding some very secret 
religious meetings with his friends, 
in which he constatitly exhorted 
them to patience and resignation 
under their sufferings. Thus for 
many years he continued to pass 
his life almost in secret, except 
when the malignity or cruelty of 
his enemies drew him forth to 
vindicate himself. ‘‘ We shall, 
therefore, pass on to the period of 
the Revolution, and the landing of 
the Prince of Orange. He cele- 
brated that event by a sermon from 
Rom, viii. 31. “ What shall we 
then say to these things? If God 
be for us, who can be against us ?” 
In the year 1689, the Act passed, 
which not only tolerated, but pro- 
tected the meetings of Dissenters. 
From this time, he commenced 
his public services again, and con- 
tinued them at Broad Oak as long 
as he lived. Here was the estate 
which had descended to his family 
by his wife, and a most salutary 
and comfortable provision it had 
been found for six and twenty 
years, during which time he had 
been able to attend to the educa- 
tion of his family, and had enjoyed 
the happiness of seeing them rise 
into life around him. His public 
labours at Broad Oak were con- 
tinued about seven years, to thé 
great comfort and benefit of many 
around him. But bis end drew 
nigh. He was suddenly seized 
on the 23d of Jan. 1696, with a 
violent fit of the stone and cholic 
together. His son Matthew was 
called in from Chester, and reached 
him in the evening in time to have 
but a glimpse of the ascending 
saint. He died at noon the next 
day ; but his end was truly. blessed. 
When his son came in, he said, “O 
son, you are welcome to a dying 
father. 1 am now ready to: be 
offered, and the time of my depar- 
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ture is at hand.” His ‘pain conti- 
nued very acute, but he had peace 
within. ‘I am tormented, (said 
he once,) but ngt in the flame ;” 
and soon after, ‘I am all on fire ;”” 
but he presently added, Blessed 
be God for it, it is not the fire of 
hell.” His u ing and 
speech continued almost to the last 
breath; and he was still heard in 
hisdying agonies calling upon God, 
and committing himself to him. 
One of the last words he said, 
when he found himself just ready 
to depart, was, “‘ O death where 
is thy—,” with that his speech 
faultered, and within a few mi- 
nutes, he quietly breathed out his 
precious soul into the embraces of 
his dear Redeemer, whom he had 
trusted and faithfully served in 
the work of the ministry, about 
43 years.” Many of his beautiful 
and impressive sentences are pre- 
served by his son with which we 
should gladly enrich these pages, 
but must content ourselves with 
only two or three. He used to 
observe, “ The soul is the man, 
and therefore that is always best 
for us which is best for our souls.” 
“ The devil cozens us of all our 
time, by cozening us of the pre- 
sent time.”— There ‘were four 
things he would not, have against 
him for all the world—the word of 
God—his own  conscience—the 
prayers of the poor—and the ac- 
count of godly ministers.”—‘‘ He 
that hath a blind conscience, that 
sees nothing,—a dead conscience, 
which feels nothing,—a dumb 
conscience, which says nothing, is- 
in as miserable a condition as @ 
man can be in on this side hell.” 
Concerning himself, he said, “ he 
had observed, he was sometimes 
the worse for eating, but never for 
abstinence; sometimes the worse 
for wearing too few clothes, but 
never for wearing too many ; some- 
times the worse for speaking, but 
never for keeping silence,” —“ We 
have three unchangeables to op- 
pose to all other mutabilities ; an 
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unchangeable covenant; an un- 
changeable God; and an unchange- 
able heaven: and while these three 
remain the same, resterday, to-day, 
and 'for-ever, welcome the will of 
or heavenly Father in all events 
that may happen to us; come what 
will, nothing can come amiss to 
us?” T have been tempted so irre- 
sistibly by my materials, beyond 
the mere sketch [ proposed, that 
I find it will not be practicable at 
present to enter upon any outline 
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of the son's history or character. 
This I shall reserve for a future 
communication ; and conclude with 
obsérving, that 1 know of no mar 
within the bounds of evangelical 
biography, whose cheracter alto- 
gether bears so strict and beautiful 
a resemblance to the admirable 
Leighton, as that of Philip Henry. 
May all his successors in the-ranks 
of nonconformity participate arid 
exemplify his devotion, zeal, and 
candour. 


(To be continued.) 
bn ____|] 
SHORT DISCOURSES FOR FAMILIES, &c. 
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No. XLVIII. 

(The following sermon is from a manuscript 
in our possession by the excellent Philip 
Henry, It is one of a series, as will ap- 
pear from the commencement, but is com- 
plete in itself, and to all the admirers of 

"that great and good mm will, we have no 
doubt, prove an interesting and pleasing 
memorial. ) 

THE CONFLICT OF FLESH AND 

SPIRIT. 
BY PHILIP HENRY. 
** So that ye cannot do the things 

that ye would.” Gal. v. 17. 
Havine spoken of the conflict 
that is between flesh and spirit, 
corruption and grace, in the hearts 
of ‘bélievers, it remains from this 
text to show, what is the event 
and issue of this quarrel. 

1. On the flesh’s part, ye cannot 
do, saith the apostle, the things that 
ye would ; the very lusting of the 
flésh against the spirit hindered, 
much more the prevailing of it: 
ge would, that’s a mercy ; ye cannot, 
that’s a misety ; ye would, that you 
may thank the Spirit for ; ye cannot, 
that you may thank the flesh for. 

Doctrine ; Itis the sad case and con- 
dition of the children of God, that they 
cannot do the things that they would. 

Where God bestows grace, hegives 

a Seon to will much more than 
po? hime power to perform ; grace 

ges the heart, though corrup- 
tion straitens the hand. This 

Paul witnesses elsewhere concern- 


ing himself, Rom. vii. 15. 18, 19. 
See what he saith concerning the 
churches of Macedonia, 2 Cor. viii. 
1. 3. 

I. What are the things which 
the children of God would do, and 
what are the reasons of their will- 
ing them. I shall only name 
mo general heads. 

. They would do the whole will 
of God. "Tis the desire of every 
gracious heart to keep all the com- 
mandments, not to pick and choose 
here and there one; but univer- 
sally to keep them all, this they 
profess, Psalm xl. 8. I delight 'to 
do thy will, O my God: and for 
this they pray, Psalm exix. 5. O 
that my ways were directed to 
keep thy statutes! The Scrip- 
tures give this testimony of David, 
that he wasa man after God's own 
heart ; as face answers face in the 
water, so did the heart of David. 
answer the heart of God ; and the 
same is true of every believer, as 
far as he is renewed. Luther used 
to pray, fiat voluntas mea, Domine, 
instead of voluntas tua, because he 
will'd nothing but what God 
will’d ; he is to be understood here 


as speaking of his spiritual will, 
for otherwise the flesh lusted in 
him even as in others. Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven 
—how is that? Some understand 
it of the visible, material heavens, 
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others of the angels and glorified 
saints.in heaven ; it is the breath- 
ing of a gracious heart—“ O that 
I could obey as the angels obey, 
with that readiness, cheerfulness, 
zeal, faithfulness.” This is what 
Christians would do, and on this 
account it is, amongst others, that 
the Scripture styles them perfect 
—they would be perfect. Being 
under a covenant of grace, their 
denomination is given them from 
their wills, and they are said to 
be what they desire to be, 

2. They would be perfect in every 
grace. He that thinks he. hath 
grace enough hath none at all. 
Every thing desires perfection in 


its. kind; even sin itself: ma- 


licious thoughts would be murder, 
and unclean thoughts would be 
adultery. So grace—he that hath 
a little faith—faith as a grain of 
mustard. seed, if it be true faith, 
he would have more.~ Lord, in- 
crease our faith, said the disciples. 
He that is begun to be sanctified 
would be sanctified wholly; he 
would have perfect knowledge 
without ignorance, perfect humi- 
lity without pride, and perfect 
meekness without passion. He 
would be holy as God is holy, 
filled with the fulness of God. 

3. They would be exact in every 
duty. A child of God doth not 
think it enough to do the duty 
itself, but he hath a will to do it 
as it ought to be done—from a 
night principle, in a due manner, 
for right ends. Wheu he prays, 
he would pray in faith without 
unbelief ; he would pray ‘with. fer- 
veney without coldness; with a 
fixed heart without distractions. 
When he hears, he would take 
heed how he hears, he would un- 
derstand and remember what he 
hears. When, he gives alms, his 
will is beyond his power: he 
would give in sincerity ; he would 
not have his left hand know what 
his right hand doeth. And so in 
every other. duty, he would— 
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though he knows when he hath 
done all he is but an unprofitable 
servant. 

4. They would be free from every 
sin. Wherever there is grace there 
is hatred of sin: and hatred is an 
affection which desires the utter 
ruin of that which it hates. Ne- 
thing less will satisfy. Anger 
desires to hurt only, but hatred 
to destroy.. O that sin might die 
in me, saith. the believing soul ; 
how glad would I be to wash my 
hands in the blood of my lusts. 
Lord, cleanse me from. secret 
faults. Keep back thy servant also 
from presumptuous sins. From 
the one and the other good Lord 
deliver me. Heb. xiii. 18. 

5. They would bring in others. 
Grace is of a diffusive, communi- 
cative nature. It is like fire—fire 
would kindle every thing that 
comes near it—so would grace ; 
might the children of God have 
what they would, then should 
none of their relations perish for 
lack of an interest in Christ. «“ O 
that Ishmael might live before 
thee!” Having tasted the sweet- 
ness of it themselves, they cannot 
but turn and tell their father and 
mother, as Sawnpson ; their neigh- 
bours and acquaintance, as the 
woman of Samaria. Might it be 
as they would, profaneness should 
not abound as it does, nor drunken- 
ness, swearing, sabbath-breaking : 
the Gospel should not be slighted, 
religion scorned and scoffed at. 
It is a sign they would have it 
otherwise, because they grieve 
daily that it is so. And the rea- 
son of all is, because the love of 
God is shed abroad in their heart. 
The Christian loves God, and 
therefore he wou'd do the whole 
will of God. He loves God, and 
therefore he would be perfect in 
grace, that he may be perfectly 
like him. Love is. of such a dis- 
position, that it never thinks it 
hath done enough for the person 
beloved,, but would be still. doing 
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more, and more, and more, ad in- 
Anituem. It is a boundless affec- 


tion. _Jacob thought seven and - 


seven years but a few days for the 
love he bare to Rachel. 

By this we may try ourselves 
what we are ; inquire, what would 
we? which way runs the general 
bent and inclination of our wills? 
If towards the will of God, that 
we can ap to him, and say, 
Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou 
knowest the desire of m y heart is 
towards the remembrance of thy 
name ; fain would I be pleasing 
to thee in all things ; fain would 
I be complete in every grace, ex- 
act in every duty, rid of every 
sin; fain would I see others be 
of good comfort and bless God. 
These are evidences ot a good 
work, yea, and a mighty work : 
it is a sign God hath put forth 
his arm, and made you willing; 
Psalm ex. 3. It may be object- 
ed—*O but yet I am afraid, though 
1 find willingness in the general 
to that which is good, yet when it 
comes to particulars I find unwil- 
lingness.’ I reply, so «lo all the 
people of God. Thy case is not 
ae in this respect ; for the 

is sanctified but in part: and 
as he that hath most faith cries, 
Lord, help my unbelief; so he 
that is most willing cries, Lord, 
help my unwillingness : ‘dnd 80 
must thou. But if on the other 
side, there be not so much as to 
will present with thee, nor so 
much as a serious fixed inclination 
to that which is good—I say se- 
rious and fixed, (for faint and 
feigned inclination there may be, 
even in the worst of men, as 
the morning cloud,) thou art to 
this day in the gall of bitterness, 
and. in the bond of iniquity, if 
thy will be only the will of the 
conscience, not of the heart. 
Austin saith of himself, that be- 
fore conversion, he had some mind 
to be godly, and prayed for grace, 
bat in his heart he was secretly 
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afraid lest God should hear him. 
So it is with many. O be not de- 
ceived, God is not macked; he 
that searcheth the heart, doth not 
he know? All the hopes of many 
are in their good meaning ; and, 
alas! in deed and in truth, there 
is no such thing. Or if there 
were, can that save you? Doth 
the Scripture say, he that means 
to believe, to repent, and obey, 
shall be saved? No—mnot every 
one that saith—but he that doeth. 
These three things will evidence 
whether our good meanings are 
serious or not. 1. Our endeavours. 
He that would indeed be better 
than he is, will use means to be 
better. As they that will be rich. 
2. Our humiliations. Wherein he 
falls short, it is the constant grief 
of his heart: thou art rather con- 
tented it should be so. 3. Our 
prayers. He is earnest with God 
for help. Now it is not thus with 
thee; thou neither endeavourest, 
nor humblest thyself, nor prayest 

This is the happiness of a child 
of God ; now follows his misery— 
ye would—but ye cannot. Some 
things that he would he doeth. 
He would believe, and he doth 
believe. He would love God and 
serve God, and he does in some 
measure, but not as he would. 
Alas! he cammot; his will is be- 
yond his ; he cannot do the 
will of God in all things ; he can- 
not be perfect in every grace; he 


cannot be exact in every duty ; he 


cannot be free from every sin ; 
he cannot bring in all others. It 
is his sad case that he cannot ; he 
mourns over it, and cries out daily, 
*O wretched man,” &c. 

II. Whence is it that the chil- 
dren of God cannot? The text 
tells you that it is the flesh that is 
in them lusting against the spirit. 
They aim at the glory of God, and 
at perfection in holiness ; but they 
attain it not; for the flesh ‘in 
and jogs their elbow, and then 
they shoot either wide, or under, 
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or over. They strive, but cannot 


perform ; sin hangs at their heels, 


as.a bird offering to fly, but kept 
down with a string, (which sight 
much affected Anselm,) yet to the 
length of the string they fly. 
Upon this Paul lays the blame, 
Rom. vii. The law is in the mem- 
bers—the body of death ; not on 
God's decree; not on God's pro- 
vidence; not on Satan, but the 
flesh—the flesh. He puts the sad- 
dle on the right horse. 

1. The flesh is weak, Matt. 
xxvi. 44. Strong and yet weak: 
strong to perform, weak to hinder 
and resist that which is evil. 

2. The flesh is lazy and sloth- 
ful—active and. yet lazy—active 
in that which is evil—lazy in that 
which is good ; and thence it is 
we cannot. David was in a brave 
frame whem he could say, “ My 
flesh longeth,” &c. Psalm Ixiii, 4. 

Hence we learn what cause we 
have to set ourselves to the mor- 
tifying and crucifying of this flesh, 
that doth us all the mischief. O, 
how well were it with us if we 
could pray an hour, and obey an 
hour, and live as we would! 
Why, here is that which hinders, 
O club it down, keep it under. 
Hence we learn what cause we 


have for. centinual watchfulness, 
as long as we carry about with us 
these remainders of the flesh ; 
flesh is always lusting, and if God 
withdraw never so little; and with- 
hold supplies of actual, assisting, 
strengthening grace, who knows 
how far it may prevail. I ean 
tell you how far it hath prevailed 
upon others, and these—eminent 
saints—no babes, but strong men 
in Christ. (1.) Some have been 
so far overcome that they have 
committed gross acts of scan- 
dalous sin, as Noah, Lot, Peter, 
(2.) Some so far that they have 
lain long, as David, Solomon, 
(3.) Some so far that they have 
flown in the face of reprovers, as 
Asa, 2 Chron. xvi. And, ‘there+ 
fore, be not high-minded, but 
fear. You may think, that being 
in Christ, you are past all danger, 
But it is not so. Peter little 
thought that he should fall when 
he said, “ Though all men should 
deny thee, yet will not I.” But he 
did. 2 Kings viii. 13. . Though sin 
shall never prevail so far as to kill 
thee, it may bring thee to death’s 
door—break thy bones, though 
not thy neck—therefore, consider 
this. 


RT ET RE MY POC SSE: 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 
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THE PASTOR’S RETROSPECT.* 
No. II. 
A Bible Convert. 


Ir was after a public service, se- 
veral years ago, on a week even- 
ing, as I was walking away from 
the place of worship, with part of 





* Since the publication of my former 
communication I have observed, in a 
coritemporary periodical, a series of pa- 
pers with the same title as I gave mine, 
At the time I was not aware of this fact. 
I have therefore taken the liberty to alter 
the general denomination of my letters, 
that I may escape the stspicion of imita- 
tion or plagisrism. 

Cone. Mac. No. 77. 


my family, that I was accosted 
rather hastily by one of my con- 
gregation, who called me aside, 
and told me there was a neighbour 
at a little distance, who had a 
daughter very ill; and im so dis 
tressing a state of mind, that they 
knew not what to do for her, or 
with her; and that he had obtaimed 
permission for me to pay a visit to 
the cottage. ‘I will go,” said I, 
“ with you immediately.” We 
therefore directed our course te - 
the house, and though my str 

was somewhat exhausted, and I 
was. “ and languid, it being im 

9 
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the height of summer, yet I en- 
tered the afflicted cottage with 
readiness, and with a deep feeling 
of interest in the case of the young 
woman, with whom and her con- 
nexions my companion had made 
me. acquainted in the course of 
our walk. I learnt, before I reach- 
ed the neat little garden in front 
of their dwelling, that the parents, 
who were doatingly fond of their 
daughter, -were decent church- 
going people, who maintained a 
fair character in the humble line 
of life in which they moved, but 
that there was little reason to think 
they knew any thing of spiritual 
religion. ‘‘ Well,” said I, “‘ then 
there is the more room for us to 
try what can be done for them, as 
well as for their child. Perhaps 
if our visit is not blessed of God 
to the one, it may be to the other.” 
And with this we entered the 
house. We were immediately 
ushered into a little back cham- 
ber, where J saw, as soon as the 
door was opened, the sickly daugh- 
ter, seated in an old chair, and 
propped up by pillows; the mo- 
ther, an active woman of about 
five-and-forty, endeavouring to 
persuade her child to take some little 
refreshment which she was offer- 
ing her. The young woman ap- 
peared about the age of eighteen, 
a fine interesting girl, with that 
peculiar beauty of complexion, 
softness of feature, and glassyness 
of the eye, which are the frequent 
attendants of consumption, and 
which, in the present case, were 
all heightened in their effect by 
the hectic flush on the cheeks, and 
the great ardor of feeling which 
in each feature seemed to be la- 
bouring for. expression. I soon 
seated myself beside the sufferer, 
in whose agitated face | saw in an 
instant the deep and strong work- 
ings of the soul within. ‘“ Pray,” 
said I, “ take the refreshment 
your mother offers, and I will talk 
to you afterwards.”—“ O, no,” 
said she, “ I want not this --I want 
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to know what will become of m 
poor soul—Can I be saved >—O: 
what shall I do to be saved ?—I 
am a sinner—QO, I shall die, and 
I know I shall be lost—Is there 


mercy ?” . These questions were 
put in a mamner that words cannot 
describe ; nor, if they could, would 
it be understood adequately by 
those who have never witnessed 
similar ones. They were marked by 
simplicity, sincerity, ardor, and 
for.a few minutes I was overcome, 
and sat with my heart and eyes 
so full, that I durst not attempt to 
speak till I had recovered com- 
mand of my feelings. By any 
brother-minister, accustomed to 
weep and mourn over the insensi- 
bility and want of emotion among 
his hearers, and in the church at 
large, I shall be well understood, 
when I say, these inquiries were 
so strange to my ears, and the 
manner in which they were put 
so touching to my heart, that I 
felt carried back to those times 
when the hearers of the apos- 
tles were pricked in their hearts, 
and cried out, Men and bre- 
thren, what shall we do? I had 
not been prepared for such a 
scene; I had not expected such 
strong and decisive marks of the 
inward and striving power of God's 
Spirit ; and I og myself sink- 
ing into a sort of mazy reverie, 
almost like a man lightly stunned, 
wondering what it could mean, or 
ready to chide myself for yielding 
so readily to an impulse or pa- 
roxysm of emotion, which in too 
many former cases, in which I had 
witnessed strong convictions, had 
proved delusive, and had inspired 
hopes I had never seen realized ; 
this latter thought damped the 
flame I felt within, and calmed 
me down to a state of mind better 
adapted to the discharge of the 
solemn duty to which I was: now 
called. ‘“ My dear creature,” I 
heard the mother exclaim, just as 
I began again to apply my mind 
to the situation uf the daughter, 
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-“ My dear creature, don’t take on 


so; you know you have been a 
very good girl; why should you 
be so distressed? Indeed sir,” 
turning to me, “ she has always 
been a good child; read her Bible, 
and kept from all wicked com- 
pany: I can’t think what she 
means by being in such distress.” 
« Ah!” said I, “ I am glad to see 
it; she feels she is very ill and 
dying, and she ought to be con- 
cerned above all things for the 
salvation of her soul. My good 
woman, she will find comfort, and 
you ought to rejoice to see hey so 
eager for salvation; it does my 
heart good, I so seldom see any 
thing like it.” With that the mo- 
ther seemed a little abashed, and 
sat down quietly in a chair on the 
other side the fire-place, but with 
all the tender feelings of a mother 
who could scarce believe that there 
was not something excessive and 
unnecessary in her daughter’s grief. 
“My dear mother,” said the af- 
flicted girl, ‘‘ does not understand 
it; she does not know what I feel, 
she does not know what an evil 
heart I have ;” and with that she 
gave a deep and convulsive sigh, 
which seemed to tell me that the 
burden of her sin was too heavy 
for her feeble nature ; “ O, is there 
any salvation? Is there any hope 
for me? Do tell me, for you are 
a minister—may I expect to go to 
heaven? I want to hear of mer- 
cy.” I now found myself called 
to the most delightful part of a 
minister’s work—to speak of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ to a 
soul that longed to possess them. 
I said some few things about sin, 
the holiness of God, the worth of 
the soul; but I found my young 
friend was so alive to all these, 
that it was needless to add any 
thing, and that all she wanted was 
to~ be directed to the Lamb of 
God. I opened the doctrine of 
the Saviour, and spake of the great 
salvation, andthe great grace of 
the mighty Deliverer, with a feel- 


ing that I have rarely experienced, 
and I saw the poor, convinced 
sufferer drinking in my words, 
with an eagerness and a joy that 
I shall never forget. ‘ Oh,” said 
she, as I told her of a Saviour’s 
love, ‘‘ that’s what I want, that is 
what I have been seeking, and 
nobody about me could tell me of 
it.” It may easily be supposed I 
did not feel disposed to quit the 
subject till I had imparted some 
few glimpses of spiritual comfort 
to the poor sufferer. Long I 
spake, and spake with unutterable 
delight, and longer I should have 
spoken, but | found the heat of a 
small sick chamber, on a summer's 
evening, with several persons in 
it, without any access of fresh air, 
the agitation of my own feelings, 
together with the exhausted state 
in which I had entered the apart- 
ment, all admonishing me that I 
had forgotten the lapse of time, 
and must soon withdraw. The 
tears of an overflowing joy were 
now falling from the eyes of the 
interesting young sufferer, and 
when I turned to look at my 
friend, who sat by me, [ saw that 
smile of delight’ shining through 
tears of sympathy, which bespeaks 
a heart dilated and elevated be- 
yond its ordinary sphere. I then 
took up a Bible which lay on the 
table, and read a portion of scrip- 
ture; after which we lifted up 
our hearts in solemn and earnest 
prayer for divine grace, to enable 
the afflicted young woman to com- 
mit her spirit into the hand of’ 
Jesus. She entered with great 
interest and emotion into every 
petition which was put up on her 
behalf, and expressed, at parting, 
great delight in the seasonable 
truths which had been «unfolded 
to her. As I and my friend with- 
drew, she said, with much ear 
nestness, “ | hope you will come 
and see me again very soon.”— 
“ Yes, certainly,” said I, “it will 
give me pleasure to come and talk 
more to you about the Saviour's 
2He 
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love.” We then left the house. 
* This,” said I, to my companion, 
‘is a very striking, a very inte- 
resting case; I think I never met 
with one moreso.” “ Yes,” said 
he, ‘‘ it is; it is one of those cases 
in which Ged seems to have work- 
edi without human means ; for she 
has certainly had no teacher but 
the Biste. I have known her 
from her childhood, and am al- 
most confilent she has never heard 
a gospel sermon ; for nothing like 
it has been preached i in our village 
church since her friends resided 
here, and I am sure, from the 
knowledge I have of them, they 
would not have allowed her to at- 
tend at the meeting, nor. would 
they now have admitted you to 
see her, but for the great distress 
of her mind, and her wish to see 
some person that could speak to 
her on religion.” ‘ Ah!” said I 
‘< thus is the word of God fulfilled, 
‘ I will take one of a family, and 
two of a city, and bring them unto 
Zion.’” After a little more such 
conversation, we parted, and I re- 
tired to my home, filled with ad- 
miration of the power and grace 
of God; which had called, as by 
his own immediate voice, this 
young woman, in a situation where 
she was little likely ever to have 
been brought to a sense of spiritual 
things, while scores, or it may be 
hundreds, of my own flock, who 
had for years been listening to all 
the great and gracious truths of 
the. gospel, were yet unaffected 
with a sense of their pwn danger, 
and destitute of a saving faith in 
Christ. The case dwelt much upon 
my mind, and the more I thought, 
the more | wondered at what I had 
seen, and wished to know what 
would be the issue. It will be in- 
ferred that it was not long before 
I renewed my visit. Tlie next day 
I was greeted by the mother with 
asmile. ‘OQ, sir, you have done 
my dear Sally so much good ; she 
has been quite a different creature 
since you spoke to her. I cannot 
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think why she should have been 


so <listressed, and so afraid of not 
being saved. But she is now more 


comfortable; pray walk up and 
see her.” I was soon by the side 
of the interesting young creature, 
and saw a countenance greatly 
changed from what | had beheld 
the night before. She spake cheer- 
fully of her hope, and rapturously 
of the love of Christ. i now en- 
tered more fully into an examina- 
tion of the state of her feelings 
than | had done on the preceding 
evening. I found that she had been 
overwhelmed with these views of 
the divine purity, and the evil 
of sin, which the word of God 
contains, and that for some time 
past, during which her complaint 
had been gaining ground, she had 
been reading the scriptures pri- 
vately, and, by the teaching of 
God's Spirit, had felt her heart 
smitten and wounded by an invi- 
sible but mighty hand. That same 
hand had now led her to Calvary, 
and there she looked up with a 
believing eye, upon him. who 
bore the sins of the people. In 
short, she was now rejoicing as 
one that findeth great spoil. From 
this period 1 renewed my visits, 
at short intervals, for the space of 
about a fortnight, during which 
time her disorder had gained ra- 
pidly upon her. Atter about ten 
or twelve days from my first visit, 
I found her no more seated in the 
old elbow chair, The task of 
rising, even for a short space, be- 
came too much, and she was con- 
fined to her bed. In all my visits 
I found but little variation in the 
frame of her mind. She had oc- 
casionally some fears lest she had 
seized prematurely on consolation, 
and would often ask me, with a 
kind of astonishment, resembling 
the starts of one waking from 
diseased dreams, ‘ May I be sure 
that Christ is willing to save me ? 
Do rs pe think I shall be ” 


then she would cry out, ‘* O 
Lord, I long to be in I 


ven, to 
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see Jesus, and to know that my 
sins are forgiven.” As I renewed 
my interviews it became evident 
that she could not long survive. 
Her strength was wasting fast, so 
that she could bear to hear or 
speak but fora few minutes. Her 
breathing became increasingly dif- 
ficult ; cold and clammy sweats, 
and then violent and burning pa- 
roxysms of fever succeeded each 
other almost without intermission. 
Two or three times I took an af- 
fectionate farewell, expecting to 
see her no more alive. Yet she 
was always cheerful and confi- 
dent, Her faith was tried, but it 
was strengthened. Occasionally 
she seemed to think that the grace 
i had told her of was almost too 
much to expect. Yet still, when 
the authority of God himself was 
pleaded, and the words of scrip- 
ture quoted, she would say, ‘‘ Well, 
1 will believe. O Lord, help me 
to believe.” The friend who had 
introduced me to the family had 
even more frequent opportunities 
of seeing the sufferer than myself. 
Scarce a day passed without either 
the one or the other spending some 
time by her bedside, and I think 
{ may say we both saw the won- 
ders of the Lord most clearly re- 
vealed, and both found the scene 
replete with instruction to our 
minds and confirmation to our 
‘faith. In little more than a fort- 
night after I first saw her, my 
friend called me, rather suddenly, 
to come to her for the last time. 
He said she would not live, they 
thought, many hours. I hasted 
to the apartment, where I found 
her parents and friends over- 
whelmed with grief: she was 
panting hard for breath; the heat 
of the season, and oppression of 
the atmosphere, made her suffer- 
ings indeed great. She could 
scarce be kept from fainting, and 
had said but little for many hours. 
But when I approached her, and 
spoke, she looked up upon me, 
and then said, ‘I am very near 
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my end; oh, my sufferings are in- 
deed great ; but Jesus is my hope, 
he is my salvation; I am waiting, 
and longing, and shall soon see 
his glory.” Then she sunk down, 
unable to support further exer- 
tion. I continued to point her 
hope to the realms of immortality. 
She made frequent signs of delight 
and satisfaction in the blessed 
truths of the gospel, and several 
times, by brief and low whispers, 
for her voice was now scarce au- 
dible, testified her firm reliance on 
the grace of the Mediator. Once 
more i commended her to him 
who had made her affliction so 
profitable to her soul, and when 
I took my leave, she expressed, 
once for all, the delightful satis- 
faction she felt in the prospect of 
being speedily released from sin 
and suffering, and admitted to the 
presence of the Lord Jesus. She 
continued, through part of the 
night, to suffer much anguish, and 
to labour_hard with the dreadful 
disease which was fast destroying 
her lungs, but occasionally ex- 
pressed, to a Christian friend who 
remained with her, her cheerfui 
and blessed hope of glory; it had 
dawned already, and at last. it 
She ex- 
pired early in the morning, full 
of faith and triumphant joy. 

I am aware that the brief nar- 
rative | have here presented may 
appear to many by no means ex- 
traordinary ; and that similar cases, 
as to the leading circumstances, 
may have occurred to others ; nor 
should I have given it publicity, 
but for the sake of one particular 
in it, which specially interested 
myself. It appeared to me to be 
a signal display of the power of 
that word of the Lord which is 
pertect, converting the soul; ‘it 
was a salvation effected without 
the intervention of any of the or- 
dinary means, except the use of 
the Scriptures ; and it supplies an 
argument for the distribution of 
the word of life, which sometimes, 
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by no means commonly, 
is the silent but powerful in- 
strument of saving the souls of 
men. To ministers who know 
what it is to labour for months, 
perhaps for years, with but little 
or no evidences of success, I shall 
be understood when I say, this 
sudden and interesting occurrence 
had upon me the effect of a power- 
ful stimulus, and a sweet refresh- 
ment. In the midst of hard la- 
bours and numerous discourage- 
ments, it seemed to smile upon 
the dreariness of my path, like a 
solitary rose upon a heath, and 
though that rose was now wi- 
thered, yet its fragrance long re- 
mained behind. 


Yours, &c. EaGuet. 
ON THE PLEASURES OF BOOK- 
LENDING. 


Wuen Mr. Beresford had made it 
fashionable to parcel out our little 
inconveniences and every-day dis- 
agreeables, in bundles, marked 
and ticketed as the miseries of hu- 
man life; scarcely any miscel- 
lany, gay or grave, in our coun- 
try, could resist the temptation of 
furnishing to the reading public a 
few articles of this kind. I re- 
member seeing, some years ago, a 

per in one of the periodical 
— on the miseries of book- 

ending. That many anxious 

inquiries, bitter complaints, and 
heavy groans, may be traced to 
this source, cannot indeed be de- 
nied. But audi alteram partem, 
is a maxim which, in fst 
and particularly in the present 
case, claims attention. I believe 
nine-tenths of the miseries arising 
from this practice might, with a 
very moderate share of precaution, 
be entirely obviated. 

And now for the pleasures which 
are to be put in balance against 
the petty remainder of losses and 
embarrassments. ~ 

1. By the loan of a book, we 
have sometimes an avenue of ac- 
cess to persons with whom we 
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have but a slight acquaintance, 
and wish to be on terms of inti- 


macy. It isan easy and delicate 
mode of expressing good will, and 
often proves the first step towards 
a permanent friendship. 

2. A generous man, who has 
received pleasure from the perusal 
of a book, has’ that pleasure dou- 
bled by putting it into the hands 
of another. Add to this, that his 
readiness to lend duly entitles him 
to borrow ; and thus, if his own 
resources are but scanty, by a li- 
beral use, they become increasingly 
prolific. 

3. A man of literary taste, by 
lending books, often creates a 
thirst for improvement in the ris- 
ing generation. Such a man fixes 
his residence in some district of 
the country, where business and 
boisterous amusements occupy all 
the time and thoughts of the 
people. Two or three ingenuous 
youths are lured to read; their 
minds expand, their manners re- 
fine, and their example carries 
considerable influence. 

4 A man of well-informed 
mind, and amiable character, not 
seldom finds the loan of judicious- 
ly-selected books one of the best 
means of raising, and preserving 
unimpaired, the social spirit of 
the circle in which he moves. 
Among persons free from the wild 
follies and gross vices of the world, 
conversation is often dull, insipid, 
and tedious to the last degree. 
Some want materials, others sti- 
mulus or confidence, and all a 
mentor or leader to open the way. 
Now books furnish topics, and to- 
pics brought into animated dis- 
cussion demand more books ; and 
thus every dormant faculty and 
feeling is put in full play. 

5. A benevolent and religious 
man, by lending good books, may 
often check the pestiferous spread 
of error, and aid the diffusion of 
truth. He who is not perhaps 
qualified to repel the objections of 
scepticism, and display either the 
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evidences or the doctrines of re- 
velation to advantage himself, has 
in this way the means of employ- 
ing those whom he esteems the 
-best advocates, to plead of all others 


the best cause. It will be recol- 
lected, that when that wonderful 
youth, Henry Kirke White, was 
entangled in the snare of infide- 
lity, a friend lent him Scott's Force 
of Truth, which was the means of 
leading his mind from darkness 
and bondage to spiritual light and 
liberty. Another sceptic, not long 
ago, was urgently pressed by a 
pious relative to read Fuller's 
“* Gospel its own Witness,” which 
he laid before him. At first he 
refused, but afterwards read it, 
was recovered from _ infidelity, 
and died in peace. A variety of 
interesting facts might be easily 
recited, which would all bear 
upon our subject. I conclude, 
then, that if by lending books we 
may add to the list of our valuable 
friends, enlarge our literary re- 
sources, stimulate to improvement 
ingenuous youth, refine and en- 
liven the current of social inter- 
course, and aid in repelling error 
and diffusing truth, it is a spring 
of pleasures: which no generous 
man will be easily induced to aban- 
don. Should he, in the course of 
his life, lose half a dozen volumes, 
and have twice the number some- 
what injured, are these petty 
losses to be put in the balance 
with the evils prevented, or the be- 
nefits communicated? No; he 
that has tasted the pleasure of 
knowledge, and felt the power of 
piety, has his own satisfaction in- 
creased by every effort, however 
humble, to introduce others'to the 
same privileges and delights. LT 
INDEPENDENCY AND CONGKE- 


GATIONALISM IN REPLY TO 
THEOLOGUS. 


(See Cong. Mag. for March, p.‘131.) 
(To the Editors.) 
You will of late have been fre- 
quently pained to observe the 


Independency and Congregationalism. 
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equivocal manner in which the 
subject of Independency is ap- 
proached by some—and the very 
unequivocal manner in «which its 
most distinguishing principles are 
conceded by others, who are ranked 
as members of the body. Schemes 
of combination have been agitated, 
which would-not leave Indepen- 
dency even its name—venerable 
and appropriate as it is, and, in 
the house of its friends, the cause 
has had to sustain a succession of 
insidious attacks, from the pro- 
fessed treatise down to the side- 
wind paragraph. These have been 
chiefly manifested in attempting to 
get up a distinction between Inde- 
pendency and Congregationalism— 
investing the latter with a jurisdic- 
tion which the former disclaims. 
Finding that the principles of In- 
dependency are incompatible with* 
their designs, the party referred to 
openly renounce it, and bend their 
strength to erect the fabric of 
Psuedo-Congregationalism in its 
stead. And what is this Con 
gationalism of which we now hear 
so much? not that of the early 
English Independents—not that of 
your Magazine, which has little in 
common with it but the name. 
And to the name, ‘I have no objec- 
tions—it was introduced as only 
another designation for Indepen- 
dency, and served as a shelter 
from political odium at the ‘time. 
It is the éhing—the ‘contraband 
article attempted to be smuggled 
in under the name—that monstrous 
compound of Presbyterianism and 
Independency, with which my 
quarrel lies. 

I now proceed, Gentlemen, to 
call your attention to a passage, 
which I am sure could only have 
found a place in the Congregational 
Magazine through inadvertence ; 
for I can hardly suppose that a 
paper should have been admitted . 
deliberately into its pages, which 
is directly subversive of the prin- 
ciples by which it is characterized. 
No, Gentlemen, Homer is said 
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sometimes. to have nodded, and 
your editorial vigilance must for 
ence have failed. The passage in 
question occurs in a paper inserted 
im your number for March, headed 
with the inquiry—* Of what Com- 
munion are you?”—in answer to 
which the writer takes occasion to 
say, that he is “ not an Jndepen- 
dent, for he dares not inclose him- 
self in his own narrow circle, and 
stand aloof from all sympathy, as- 
sistance, and admonition’—but 
that he is “a Congregationalist, for 
be holds with the close gonneclion 
of eburches and ministers”—and 
moreover, ‘ believes, that if the 
ivuth of God is to be found among 
any. professors of it on earth, it is 
in the greatest purity among them ” 
Let me in the first place examine 
your correspondent s objections to 
“Independency. What does he mean 
by “‘ inclosing himself in a narrow 
eitcle?”.. Is an Independent Church 
a narrow circle—and does it pre- 
clude the exercise of ‘“‘ sympathy, 
assistance, and admonition?” It 
would be strange if it did, when 
these are the express objects for 
which its members come together. 
There: must be “ more meant than 
meets the ear” in that ‘‘ sympa- 
thy,’ assistance, and admonition,” 
which cannot be administered by 
the members of a Christian church 
toeach other. Atallevents, connec- 
tion with an Independent church, 
dees not prevent the search for 
sympathy, assistance, and admoni- 
tion wherever they may be found ; 
nor does it in the least interfere 


with communion of feeling and of 


action with the whole Christian 
world, Independency certainly 
does restrict the management of 
church affairs to the parties most 
interested, and thus raises an effec- 
tual—I may say the only effectual 
barrier against priestly domination, 
but there is nothing in the system 
rightly _understood,* which the 


Independency and Congregationalism. 





* Vide Dr. Wardiaw’s Sermon on 
Congregational Union, where its -na- 
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most Catholic spirit could feel a 
restraint. 

But we shall perhaps better un- 
derstand your correspondent’s ob- 
jections to Independency, if we 
next consider his ground of prefer- 
ence for Congregationalism—‘ the 
close connection of churches and 
ministers.” We have already seen 
that the Independent system does 
not in the least interfere with the 
interchange of “ sympathy and as- 
sistance” between churches and 
their members individually or cel- 
lectively. These words then are 
only used as a blind to the ques- 
tion, and to prevent the word “ ad- 
moniion” from staring us too 
strongly in the face. Admonition ! 
aye, now we see our way—and the 
next step is, that, in order to the 
more effectual discharge of this 
duty, the churches resolved them- 
selves into District Presbyteries ; 
for what less than this mutalo 
nomine are associations invested 
with authority to interpose their 
‘*‘ admonition” in such cases as 
they may conceive require it. 
Your correspondent’s. objection to 
Presbyterianism, is, that he does 
not “discern in the New Testament 
the warrant for the power of Pres- 
byterian Church Courts ;” but this 
with his principles, he can carry 
no farther than the case of Scot- 
land, where these courts are armed 
with the authority .of the civil 
power; for in England where 
Presbyterianism is on the footing 
of Dissent, no more interference 
is exercised by those courts, than 
might be expressed by “ sympa- 
thy, assistance, and admonitien:” 
and such a conneetion of churches 
and ministers as he appears to ad- 





ture, extent, and legitimate objects are 
accurately defined. Accordirg to this 
avthaaing, it ought not to have “* the 
tion with government or 
discipline,” and he adds, ‘* were the 
slightest approach to be ne te to any 
thittg of this kind, all consistent Inde- 
ume should combine to put it down. 
should be the first in these circunt- 
stances to vote for its abolition.” 
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vocate, ‘would form virtually a 
court of appeal, hearing all cases 
of dispute, deciding on all differ- 


, ences, and, in fact, managing the 


affairs of all the churches in the 
district ; for though your cor- 
respondent admits the right of 
chutches to manage their own 
affairs, what affairs could they 


have to manage that would be- 


beyond the reach of an association 
so constituted? I leave those who 
prefer such a system of church 
polity to follow their inclinations ; 
but let them call things by their 
right names, and not attempt such 
a juggle on our understandings as 
to exhibit this for Congregational- 
ism. If this be not essentially 
Presbyterianism, as far as it goes, 
I know not what is. 

Before concluding, I would just 
advert to some unguarded lan- 
guage bearing on this subject; I 
was sorry to notice, in a late num- 
ber of the Eclectic Review—a 
publication which, equally with 
your own, is distinguished for its 
decided support of true Congre- 
gational principles, and has ren- 
dered a signal service to the cause, 
by its prompt and manly exposure 
of some late insidious attempts to 
impose this hybrid Congregational- 
ism “on the churches. The pas- 
sage referred to occurs in the 
number for last November, page 
402, where the reviewer seems to 
hint at the expediency of exer- 
cising some kind of control over 
a certain description of churches 
in their choice of a minister. This 
is a right of vital importance, and 
I cannot consent for a moment to 
have “ Ultra independency” men- 
tioned in connection with it. More- 
over, I do not like the phrase ultra 
Independency in any. connection. 
It is liable to be greatly abused in 
its application. Besides, Indepen- 
dency must be what its name im~- 
ports, or “ stat nominis umbra” 
may be inscribed as its epitaph. 
The name may remain, while al 
that it characterized is gone. There 
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may be abuses of the Independen: 
as of other systems, but less 
ceptionable terms may be found 
to designate them. I do not mean, 
by these observations, to assert. 
that the paragraph in question was 
intended in the construction that 
may be put upon it—the prin- 
ciples of the Eclectic Review, and, 
I may add, the character of the 
reputed writer, forbid any sup- 
position of the kind; but while 
such a disposition exists to catch 
at admissions and magnify defects, 
the advocates of the true prin- 
ciples of Independency cannot be 
too much on their d against 
all equivocal lan npg 
I am, Gentlemen, — 
Very respectfully yours, 
An INDEPENDENT. 


batt tate tel 


ON THE TERMS CHRISTIAN 
AND SAINT. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN,—The remarks on 
this important subject, in your 
Supplement for 1823, were writ- 
ten by my honoured father, (the 
late Rev. W. Moorhouse, of Hud- 
dersfield,) and I feel much grati- 
fied to see them treated with very 
friendly respect by your corre- 
spondent S., in your number for 
last March. 

Your candid correspondent cites 
some great authorities to support 
his views ;—names which I regard 
as much as he, and he wishes 
other names to be adduced on the 
opposite side of the question. I 
beg leave to say, that Beza, Eras- 
mus, Michaelis; Wetstein, and 
Pearson (no ordinary critics on 
this purely. critical question) de- 
cide, more or less, that the term 
Christians universally refers to 
outward profession, and designates 
a sect. Pearson says, (on Acts 
xi. 26. in his most learned work 
on the Creed, p. 104,) and his 
authority is not easy to be over- 


1 thrown, “ that the name of Chris- 


tian was first brought into use at 
21 
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Antioch by Euodius, the Bishop 
of that place, and’ has ever since 
been continued as the most proper 


appellation which could be given 


to our profession ;”’ — thus he makes 
it differ essentially from the term 
saint, which is distinctive of dis- 
position and character, rather than 
ion: Every saint is a Chris- 

tian, but every Christian is not a 
saint, otherwise hypocrisy would 
be impossible. Beza, with Wet- 
stein and Schleusner, explains 
xpnparcoac by another word, ovo- 
paleoOa:; rendering it passively, 
though it has an active termina- 
tion, as does also our common ver- 
sion on Rom. vii. 3. “ to be called, 
or named.” Erasmus thinks the 
word is a name of office or busi- 
ness, because Christians are the 
rofessed servants of Christ. But, 
Test your correspondent S. should 
think that these critics do not 
equal his venerable names, allow 
me to introduce, after a few cur- 
sory ‘observations, the renowned 
Parkhurst, whose acumen and dili- 

ence none will deny. 

If our learned friend, Dr. Ward- 
law, thinks that the terms Chris- 
tian and saint are synonymous, 
what distinct appellation would he 
give to those who embrace Chris- 
tianity as a system without feeling 
it experimentally, as did Constan- 
tine, and Julian, afterwards the 

tate, and as some idolaters in 

e South Seas, also many thou- 
sands of our coun n in Great 
Britain ? A creed, or belief, they 
certainly have, by whatever name 
it must be called. He defines a 
Christian to be “a disciple of 
Christ, and a belieyer in his doc- 
trine :—as an - Aristotelian meant a 
disciple of Aristotle, and a Plato- 
nist of Plato.” Had not our Lord 
many “ disciples,” who “ walked 
no more with him,” and was not 
Simon Magus a believer? Are 


we to take it for granted, that 
the disciples who were called 
Christians at Antioch, were all 
saints? As‘to'the occasional geo- 
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graphical use of the term, (though 
I am a Dissenter,) by what other 
name shall we distinguish the ar- 
ticles of our national church, ‘or 
the catechism “ appointed by the 
General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland?” Does it not ap- 
pear singular and inconsistent, to 
call a creed Christian, and yet deny 
the. appellation to its professors ? 
That the term was commonly used 
— soon after the apostolic age, 
to designate a sect under reproach, 
appears from the letters of Pliny 
and Trajan ;—to belong to this 
sect was a mark for martyrdom. 
The celebrated Parkhurst ren- 
ders xpnpari{w, “ to be called or 
named,” and says, “ Wetstein, on 
Rom. vii. 3. has abundantly proved, 
that the verb active frequently sig- 
nifies, in the Greek writers, to be 
named or called, But Doddridge 
‘thinks, that ypypariar, in Acts 
xi. 26. denotes, to be named by 
divine appointment or direction. I 
cannot find, however, that the verb 
ever has this signification. The 
passages of Scripture to which the 
Doctor refers, in proof of his in- 
terpretation, do by no means come 
up to his point.” The same emi- 
nent lexicographer says, “it should 
seem that the name Xprsiavor, (like 
those of NaZapnvor and TadtXacor) 
was given to the disciples of our 
Lord in reproach or contempt— 
what confirms this opition, is the 
place where they were first called 
Xpistavor, namely, at Antioch, in 
Syria, Acts xi. 26; the inhabitants 
of which city are observed, by 
Zosimus, Procopius, and Zonarus, 
(cited by Wetstein,) to have been 
remarkable for their scurrilous 
jesting. I cannot think that this 
name was given by the disciples to 
themselves ; much less, as some - 
have imagined, that it was im- 
posed -o them by divine autho- 
rity he words of Tacitus, 
(Annal. xv. cap. 44.) where he is 
speaking of the Christians perse- 
cuted by Nero, are remarkable :—_ 
“ VoLaus Christianos ‘appellabat. 
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Auctor nominis ejus, Christus, Tibe- 
rio imperitante, per Procuratorem 
Pontium Pilatum, supplicio affectus 
erat, Tue vutear (N. B.) called 
them Christians. The author or 
origin of this denomination, Chris- 
tus, had, in the reign of Tiberius, 
been executed by the Procurator 
Pontius Pilate.” 

As your correspondent. wishes 
forauthorities, suffer me to mention 
another very respectable philolo- 
gist, who, among moderns, stands 
in the first rank,—I mean, Dr. 
Jones. Under ypnparitw, he con- 
nects eyevero with xpnparioa, 
and translates Acts xi. 26. “ It 
came to pass, that they (the peo- 
ple) first held forth by an edict 
the disciples as Christians ;—stig- 
matized them by a decree of the 
Council, as the disciples of a cruci- 
fied malefactor. The cause of this 
decree is brought to light by Jose- 
phus. The Jews at Antioch were 
divided into two parties, those 
who supported, and those who 
opposed, the Gospel. Among the 
latter was Antiochus, a Jew, who, 
being in power, convened the peo- 
ple of the city, and publicly ac- 
cused the party opposed to him, 
and his own father in the number, 
with the design of burning the 
city. But wishing not to involve 
those of his countrymen, who 
agreed with him in this accusa- 
tion, he gave the disciples the 
name of Christians, thus brand- 
ing them under this new name, 
as heretics and incendiaries.” Com- 
pare Josephus, B. J. lib. 7. c, 21. 
with Acts xi. 20. “ It was for 
this reason that the Jewish be- 
lievers, with the apostles at their 
head, never assumed the name of 
Christians. Nor does that appel- 
lation occur in the New Testa- 
ment but thrice, and that as the 
subject of discourse.” 

But, waving all critical autho- 
rities, it appears to me, that the 
plain language of Scripture, taken 
in ‘its connexion, fully decides this 


contested point, and confirms the 
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remarks in your last Supplement. 
King Agrippa, with Pliny and 
Trajan, could understand and usé 
the term Christian in no other sense 
than as designating a sect ; also, 
if we compare 1 Peter iv. 14, 16. 
it seems evident, that to “ suffer as 
a Christian,” is to suffer for ‘‘ the 
name of Christ :” to put any other 
interpretation upon the word in 
Acts xi, 26, appears a violence 
upon that passage to serve some 
purpose. Most ecclesiastical wri- 
ters and divines, and almost all 
preachers, along with myself, have, 
through the influence of eons, 
often used this term, as Dr. W., 
to denote the work of God ‘in our 
hearts, while the more specific 
term saint is rarely ‘mentioned ; 
but I cannot yet see that we have 
the least authority from sound 
criticism, or “ the oracles of God.” 

W. M, 


aeeeesases 


ROMAN CATHOLIC SEMINARY IN 
THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOT- 
LAND. 

(To the Editors.) 

A CorresponDenr, denominating 

himself Mercator, in his Essay 

* On the present Slate of Popery,” 

inserted in your Number for April 

1822, observes, that in Scotland 

the Catholics “ have two colleges ; 

one at Aquherites, Aberdeenshire, 
for the Lowlands, and one in the 

Highlands, I believe in the nor- 

thern district of Inverness-shire, 

but the station is not mentioned 
in the Almanac; and I am afraid 
few’of your readers would be able 
to pronounce, or spell it, though 
it were told them.” Respecting 
this seminary, I have recently ac- 
quired the following particulars, 
which I beg leave to offer to you, on 
the highly respectable authority of 

Dr. John“Mason Good. From that 

gentleman’s interesting ‘‘ Memoirs 

of the Life and Writings of the 

Reverend, Alex. Geddes, LL.D.,” 

it appears that the name of the 

college adverted to by Mercator is 

Scalan, it being described as “‘ a 

212 
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free Roman Catholic seminary in 
the Hi ds, of obscure fame, 
and limited to boys who are des- 
tined for the church, and whose 
studies are designed to be com- 
pleted in some foreign university.” 
In’ this i Dr. Geddes re- 
ceived part of his early-education, 
bay aren ar to study there by 
the ediate interference of his 
patron, the Laird of Arradowl. 
The vale in which it is situated is 
said to be so deeply excavated, and 
overhung by surrounding op as 
to require almost as perpetual a use 
of the lamp as the ra sod ean cell 
of Demosthenes, Of its sombre and 
melancholy aspect the reader may 
form some idea, from the follow- 
ing reply of Geddes to one of his 
fellow students, who had obtained 
leave to pay a visit to his friends 
ata distance, and who asked him 
if he had any commands he could 
execute. ‘“ Pray be so kind,” re- 
plied Geddes, * as to make parti- 
cular inquiries after the health of 
the Sun: fail not to present my 
compliments to him, and tell him 
I still hope I shall one day be able 
to renew the honour of a personal 
acquaintance with him.” Of the 
state of education at Scalan, when 
Dr. Geddes studied there, his bio- 
grapher forms the following esti- 
mate: “ To a knowledge of the 
Bible in the vulgar English, he 
added, in this academy, a know- 
ledge of it in the vulgar Latin; 
but it does not appear that he 
made much further proficiency in 
classical erudition : for he himself 
assures us, that in the year 1760, 
long after he had left Scalan, and 
when he must have acquired the 
age of twenty-three, the vulgar 
Latin and the vulgar English were 
the only two versions of the Bible 
with which he was acquainted, 
and that it was not till the year 
1762 that he began to read it in 
its original languages. Had he 
been initiated into the Greek 
tongue in the Highlands, there 
can be no doubt, from his unin- 
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terrupted attachment to the Bible 
history, that one of the first books 
he would have perused in this lan- 
guage would have been a Greek 
Testament; but as he did not 
begin to read either a Greek Tes- 
tament or a Septuagint till four 
years after he had quitted Scalan, 
we have every reason to suppose 
that his attention was solely di- 
rected in this seminary to a gene- 
ral knowledge of Latin, and prin- 
cipally to the Latin Bible of the 
vulgar, or St. Jerom’s edition.” 

J. 


Satta tated 


REPLY TO A QUERY RESPECTING 
*“ CATHERINE CHIDLEY.” 


(To the Editors. ) 


GenTLEMEN,—I am happy to be 
able to give your correspondent, 
Viatorius Mercator, some brief 
notes I have collected, respecting 
Catherine Chidley, who early dis- 
tinguished herself in the defence 
of the Independent churches. Her 
name is inserted, anda brief account 
of her annexed in the “ Biographium 
Femineum, or the Female Worthies,” 
in 2 vols. 12mo. But I have ex- 
tracted from Edwards’s Gangrena, 
the following passages relative to 
this female advocate of Indepen- 
dency. “ Katherine Chidley, about 
August last, came to Stepney, 
where she hath drawn away some 
persons to Brownism, and was 
with Mr. Greenhil,” &c. &c. Gang. 
Part I. p. 25, (of the Letters, Sto- 
ries, §c.) Inthe 3d part of Gan- 
grena, he says, “There is one 
Katherine Chidley, an old Brown- 
ist, and her son a young Brownist, 
a pragmaticall fellow, who not con- 
tent with spreading their poison in 
and about London, down into 
the country and ya) people to 
them, and among other places 
have been this summer to Bury, in 
Suffolke, to set up and gather a 
church there, where, as I have got 
it from good hands, they have 
— about seven persons, and 

ept their conventicles together.” 
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* Gaffer Lansetter, of Bury, (for so 
he was unless he hath commenced 
master by preaching) whom I have 
spoken of in the 2d part of Gan- 
grena, was a great man with Ka- 
therine Chidley and her sonne, and 
is left preacher to. that company of 
sectaries in their room ; and | have 
great reason to think by the epistle 
to the reader, that Katherine Chid- 
ley and her sonne made the book 
called ‘* Lanseter’s Launce,” because 
Katherine Chidley and her sons 
books, (for the mother and son 
made them together, one indit- 
ing, and the other writing,) are 
highly magnified, and the brazen- 
faced audacious old woman resem- 
bled to Joel.” Part III. p. 170. 
From these passing notices | should 
infer, that Catherine was a woman 
of celebrity in her day, and that it 
was her zeal for the defence and 
promotion of the purer and more 
tolerant opinions of the Indepen- 
dents, which recommended her to a 
place in that monument of presby- 
terian scurrility and uncharitable- 
ness which is associated with Mr. 
Edwards's name. I should be glad 
to hear from your correspondent 
some account of Mrs. Chidley’s 
beok, if he is in possession of it. It 
has never fallen under my notice, 
and is, I presume, very scarce. 
Nep VERMEs. 
ON THE MODE OF BAPTISM. 
(To the Editors.) 
GENTLEMEN,—Since my former 
communication appeared in your 
Magazine, I have read what Mr. 
Ewing has said on the Syriac term 
for Baptism, and as my opinion 
concurs with his, that sufficient 
attention has not been paid to that 
term, I take the liberty of request- 
ing that you will insert the fol- 
lowing additional observations. It 
was asserted, in my former paper, 
that it is evident the word 1ny 
could not be employed in the 
sense of immersion. Many may 
perhaps consider the assertion too 
strong, but- to me it appears 
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scarcely strong enough ; for to say 
that “to stand” cannot signify 
“ to bow down,” “ to fall down,” 
“to lie down,” or “to be let 
down,” makes a very near ap- 
proach to a self-evident proposi- 
tion, which precludes all reason- 
ing, and must be referred to the 
common sense of mankind. The 
word in question had been in er- 
dinary use among the Jews, and, 
as far as it can be traced along the 
current of ages, its radical import 
continued invariably the same. 
But, like many other terms, in 
different languages, it was ulti- 
mately transferred from a common 
to a sacred use. 

At some period, which cannot 
perhaps be exactly ascertained, 
during the existence of the Jewish 
state, a description of men were 
appointed as representatives of the 
whole people, who Were expected 
to attend the public services of re- 
ligion in the temple, and to do all 
that the people themselves would 
have done if they had been pre- 
sent; they were divided into 
classes, like the courses of the 
priests ; they were in attendance 
when the morning and evening 
sacrifices were offered, and on 
other occasions; and while the sa- 
crifices were consuming upon the 
altar, they conlibaal standing 
near, and engaged in the exercise 
of prayer, or repeating petitions 
in the name of the people, These 
persons were called tmynn ‘wir, 
standing, or stationary men, and, 
in process of time, this not only 
became their distinguishing deno- 
mination, but the word itself ap- 
pears to have ceased to be em- 
ployed in the ordinary language 
of the country, as the words aroc- 
Todoc, dtaxovoc, and emtoxoroc af- 
terwards did, among the fes- 
sors of Christianity. ‘mp having 
become a religious term, and as- 
sociated with the exercise of prayer, 
was adopted by John the Baptist, 
to denominate the religious rite 
which distinguished his ministry. 
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Standing, was the posture of the 
people during the. administration 
of baptism; and whilst they stood 
before the administrator, like the 
stationary men among the Jews, 
they were engaged in prayer. Ac- 
cordingly, the Evangelist Luke 
informs us, that when-Jesus was 
* baptized, and praying, the hea- 
vens were opened.” On a_sup- 
position that immersion is the pro- 
per mode of baptism, it may be 
difficult. to conceive clearly, how, 
during the act of baptism and im- 
mediately after, the mind can be 
in a suitable frame for the exer- 
cise of prayer. Thinking that Dr. 
Gill might probably give me some 
information on this topic, I have 
consulted his Exposition on Luke 
iti. 21, and find that he particu- 
larizes the petitions which he sup- 
poses our Lord would offer to his 
Father immediately after his bap- 
tism, and then refers his readers 
to his Note on Matt. iii. 16; but 
there the exercise of prayer es- 
capes his consideration altogether. 
He expresses himself thus: ““ We 
learn that since it is said that he 
came up out of the water, he must 
first have gene down into it ; must 
have been in it, and was baptized 
in it; a circumstance strongly in 
favour of baptism by immersion ; 
for that Christ should go down 
into the river, more or less deep, 
to the ancles, or up to the knees, 
An order that John should sprinkle 
water on his face, or pour it on 
his head, as is ridiculously repre- 
sented in the prints, can hardly 
obtain any credit with persons of 
thought and sense. But the chief 
view of the evangelist in relating 
this circumstance is with respect 
.to what follows; and to show, 
that as soon as Christ was bap- 
tized, and before he had well got 
out of the water, lo the heavens 
were opened.” 

I would not trespass too far on 
your valuable pages, but, in con- 
cluding, [ may be permitted to 
allude to the Doctor's courteous 
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language relative to those who 
presume to reject his favourite 
immersion, whom it seems he 
found it extremely difficult to class 
among “ persons of thought and 
sense.” Well, be it so, But how- 
ever our understandings may -be 
rated, as an ancient writer* said 
of himself, we are not disposed to 
swear according to the words of 
any master upon earth. We bow 
only to the authority of heaven, 
One is our master, even Christ. 
.Lamep, 
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READING PUBLICLY THE 
WHOLE BIBLE. 


(To the Editors. ) 


ON 


GentTLemMEN,—I have just turned 
over page 120, column Ist, of your 
March number, and I find a very 
able, yet temperate, article on 
the “ subject of nonconformity 
being excluded from pulpit dis- 
cussion”—with much, almost with 
all, of which I cordially agree, 
and acknowledge my obligations 
to the writer, for the manner in 
which he has handled the ques- 
tion. But there is one paragraph 
on which the worthy author will 
allow me to remark, 

“2, Are these~ principles” (of 
nonconformity ) “ of such a nature, 
that regard to delicacy excludes 
them from the pulpit? I admit, 
that even all Scripture is not pro- 
per to be read publicly, much less 
to be illustrated,” &c. &c. 

Now, Gentlemen, I object to 
this sweeping passage,—“all Scrip- 
ture,” says an inspired Apostle, 
“is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, re- 
proof, correction, and instruction 
in righteousness,” or, as it may be 
more properly rendered, all ‘‘ di- 
vinely inspired Scripture ;” now, 
it is to-me a natural inference, 
that whatever Scripture is divinely 
inspired, is thus a part of the whole 





* Nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistrin—HoRacg. 
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counsel of God ; noman can inno- 
cently keep it back. In one re- 
spect, I look with a jealous eye 
on Porteusian Bibles ; I object to 
mutilated Bibles and selections. 
But to be a little more particular, 

1. The declaration seems to me 
to accuse the Spirit of God of in- 
delicacy—for whom was the Scrip- 
ture given? was it not to be put 
into the hands of every man that 
can read? of every woman—of 
every child? if so, then the lan- 
guage in which it is couched, is 
language that we must not hide— 
we dare not disguise. 

2. If these passages are not to 
be read in public, nor illustrated 
—why are they printed? Would 
it not be better to deal as a certain 
female editor of the Psalms did— 
“« Keep out the objectionable pas- 
sages"—then we may expect to 
hear of Bibles in which those in- 
delicate passages, not fit for public 
reading, are left out—if we do not 
read them in public, are we not in 
equal danger, if we read them in 
private ? 

3. When these passages are left 
out in public reading, what is 
gained? In my country, most of 
the hearers have their Bibles open 
before them, and are looking after 
every word—if a passage be omit- 
ted, it will probably be deemed a 
blunder of the reader; but should 
it be thought design, it stirs up a 
desire to know what is the mean- 
ing, and instead of leading people 
past these passages, it tends to fix 
their attention to them. 7 

4. I have heard most parts of 
Scripture illustrated, ( Scotticé ) lec- 
tured upon ; but I have the same 
objection to entirely omitting the 
passages—it requires guarded 
language, much caution, and a 
pr orem attention to propriety ; 

ill there must be something said, 
or else it tends to foster an opi- 
nion that they should not be 
there. Iam, Gentlemen, 

Bie Bisuicus. 
Glasgow, 18th March, 1824. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION OF 
CHRIST, 

Tuere was a glory attendant on 
the humiliation of Christ, which 
did more than confirm “both his 
personal and official claims. » At 
his birth heaven proclaimed his 
glory, and earth united to do ‘him 
homage. In his temptation he 
proved himself superior to all the 
attacks of the prince of darkness. 
The fulness and fidelity which 
characterized, the miraculous in 
fluence which accompanied, and 
the faith and obedience which 
followed, proved ‘the authority of 
his ministry. His death was 
glorious to himself, glorified God, 
and provided for the eternal glory 
of men; and in his burial pro-« 
phecy was fulfilled, and honour 
was paid to him. But, besides 
this general glory, there were 
some particular manifestations of 
his original, and some striking in- 
dications of his mediatorial glory. 
Amongst these, his transfiguration 
occupies a prominent place. In 
its circumstances it is worthy the 
devout attention of each student 
of the New Testament. The ends 
which were designed by it, and 
the practical lessons which it 
teaches. are both interesting ob- 
jects of inquiry. On these. three 
things the present essay proposes 
briefly to dwell. 

The circumstances of the trans 
Jiguration were eight. — 1. The 
time. It was in the midst of his 
public ministry, and not long bes 
fore his death. It took place im+ 
mediately after he had been dis- 
coursing with his disciples’ con+ 
cerning his Messiahship, his ap- 
proaching sufferings, and the su- 
premacy of his claims on all who 
would share the benefits of his 
mediation.—2. The place is gene- 
rally allowed to have been Mount 
Tabor. Matthew calls it “a 
high mountain,” and Peter de- 
signates it “ the ‘holy mount.” 
Probably it was so called) bythe 
-disciples from this event. It was 
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evidently chosen as a place of re- 
tirement, fit for such a scene of 
communion and glory, as was to 
be there witnessed.—3. The em- 
ployment of Christ, at the time 
when it took place. He was pray- 
ing, and probably this was the 
chief object of bis prayer.—4. 
The transfiguration itself. ‘ The 
fashion of his countenance was 
altered.” The marks of deep-felt 
care and the furrows of grief, gave 
place, for a season, to those fea- 
tures of holy serenity and joy, 
which now distinguish the glorified 
countenance of Jesus: And in 
“the raiment, white and glitter- 
ing,” was furnished an indication 
of that radiant glory, which now 
adorns his glorified person. Rev. i. 
18—16. The exertions of his own 
~mighty.power were far more than 
uate to the production of the 
change, which thus for a season 
— upon him.—5. The con- 
with Moses and Elias. 

Moses, who introduced, and Elias, 
who wound up the Jewish dis- 
pensation. -Moses, whose cha. 
racter, as lawgiver to the people 
of Israel, had resembled the official 
character of Christ, and whose 
ceremonial rites and sacrificial ser- 
vices had long shadowed forth the 
Messiah’s glory; and Elias, or 
John the Baptist, who was greater 
than all the prophets, though less 
than the least in the kingdom of 
heaven, and whose ministry had 
turned away the attention of the 
from Mosaic services, and 
pointed to ‘‘ the Lamb of God, 
which taketh way the sin of 
the world.” They “ appeared. in 
.” They were manifested on 

ount of Transfiguration, girt 

with that glory in which they 
appear before the throne. “‘ They 
spakeofhis decease, which he should 
ish at Jerusalem.” The 
subject to which the attention of 
the disciples had just been called, 
that which was dearest to the 
heart of Jesus, in -which Moses 
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saw his types terminate, and Elias 
traced the full confirmation of his 
ministry, and from which God 
should realize the brightest reve- 
nue of praise.—6. The witnesses. 
These were three ; not fewer, be- 
cause their testimony might have 
been disputed; not more, be- 
cause three were sufficient. Had 
he been transfigured before all the 
people, it might have defeated the 
design of his advent. In the 
selection of Peter, and James, and 
John, he shewed his sovereignty, 
and displayed his wisdom, since 
these were the three who, of the 
apostles of the circumcision, should 
be longest spared-to the church, 
and most blessed in it. Observe 
their infirmity ; whilst Christ was 
praying, they were heavy with 
sleep. Observe their-deep interest 
in the vision. ‘ When they were 
awake, they saw his glory, and 
the two men that stood with him. 
And it came to pass, as they de- 
parted from him, Peter said unto 
Jesus, Master, it is good for us to 
be here: and let us make three 
tabernacles ; one for thee, and one 
for Moses, and- one for Elias; not 
knowing what he said.” Observe 
their subsequent fears, ‘ They 
feared, as they entered into the 
cloud.”——7. The voice from heaven, 
Thisclosed the whole scene. ‘‘There 
came a cloud, and overshadowed 
them,”—* and a voice came out 
of the cloud, saying, This is my 
beloved Son; Hear him. And 
when the voice was past, -Jesus 
was found alone.” —8. The sec: 

in which it was kept. Fy 
charged them, saying, Tell the 
vision to no man, until the Son of 
man be risen again from the dead.” 
“« And they kept it close, and told 
no man in those days any of these 
things which they had seen.” The 
period of his residence .on earth, 
was the period of his humiliation, 
during which his glory was to be 
veiled ; and i frus- 
trate the designs of heayen, by 
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preventing his sufferings and 
death. 

The probable designs of this re- 
markable occurrence, were such as 
these: 1. To confirm the doctrine 
of Christ, concerning a separate 
state of existence. This was abun- 
dantly done, by the appearance of 
Moses and Elias in glory. Their 
spirits had not perished with their 
bodies, nor were they consigned 
to inactivity and temporary death. 
2. To put special honour upon 
Christ, as the great prophet of the 
new dispensation, by proving the 
truth of his claims to divine power 
and authority. “ We have not fol- 
lowed,” says Peter, “ cunningly 
devised fables, when we made 
known unto you the power and 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but were eye-witnesses of his ma- 
jesty. For he received from God 
the Father honour and glory, when 
there came such a voice to him 
from the excellent glory, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased. And this voice which 
came from. heaven we heard, when 
we were with him in the holy 
mount.” 3. To strengthen the faith 
of his disciples in some of the most 
important events ofhishistory. His 
humiliation, for they beheld the 
beaming forth of his original glory. 
The vast importance of. his death, 
for it engaged the attention of 
Moses and Elias in glory. His 
resurrection, for his transfiguration 
was an indication of his media- 
torial glory. Thus would they 
be prepared to preach his gospel, 
which brings life and immortality 
to light. 4. To furnish a prelude 
to his appearance to all the world, 
at the great last day, For “ the 
Son of Man shall come in his 
glory,” to wind up the dispensa- 
tion of his mercy, and fix the eter- 
nab states of men. 

This interesting event shews 
the connection between prayer and 
the enje of the Divine favour. 
How did the face of Moses shine, 
when he had been in the Mount 

Cona. Maa. No. 77. 
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with God! with what vigour did 
Elias go forth to the ministry of re. 
pentance, when he had been from 
his youth in the deserts! What 
glory invested the person of Jesus” 
when he prayed! “ Ask, and ye 
shall receive,” is the instituted con= 
nection between our duty and 
God’s blessing. It unfolds the im- 
portance of the communion of satnts. 
It has for its theme, the death of 
Jesus; and enjoys its perfection 
in the intercourse of heaven. It 
teaches the honour and security 
those who follow the Lamb whither- 
soever he goeth. Their honour is 
the society of Jesus ; and they are 
secure with him, though a cloud 
should sometimes overshadow them 
and elicit their fears. We infer, 
the obligations of men to faith in 
Christ, as the divinely appointed 
Saviour. “ He received from God 
the Father honour and glory.” 
And we have received his gospel 
from those who were “ eye wit- 
nesses of his majesty.” Faith is 
rational, and saving. Unbelief is 
the height of folly, and the most 
aggravated of sins. We are re- 
minded, also, of the necessity of 
moral fitness for heaven. The 
theme of heaven is the of 
Christ. What shall they do there 
who have no relish for such. inter- 
course, no love to the Saviour, no 
concern for his glory? See, what 
deep interest glorified spirits take in 
the welfare oe the world; they 
speak of the death of Christ, view- 
ing it in its various bearings on 
the glory of God, and the happi- 
ness of men, They rejoice in its. 
saving influence, and. watch for the 
glory of Christ in his kingdom. 
And, lastly, How. certain is the 
Fulfilment of all those promises and. 
predictions of the. word of. God, 
which are founded on the: 
Christ! Each promise of life to 
his people, and each declaration of 
vengeance on his foes; every in- 
timation concerning his universal 
reign of grace, the resurrection of 
the dead, the final judgment, and 
2K 
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the eternal state, shall all be ful- 
filled in their season. For he is 
now actually invested with that 
glory of which his transfiguration 
was but an intimation and shadow. 
Let sinners tremble and be afraid, 
repent, and believe his gospel ! 
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Let saints be strong in faith, and 
rejoice in hope of the glory of 
God! Let-the church shout with 
holy exultation, for her King 
reigneth, and ‘ must reign till he 
hath put all his enemies under his 
feet !” I. J. 


ET 
POETRY. 
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THE SOUTH SEA ISLES. 


THERE is a gor of lovely isles, 
Encircled by the Southern Sea, 

Where Virtue spreads her beauteous 

- smiles, 

Where shines the star of Liberty ; 

There Truth, in mid-day splendours drest, 
Unfurls her floating banners wide, 

And waves her rich-empurpled crest 
Triumphant o’er the flashing tide. 


Thence Anarchy is banish’d far, 
No more she rules despotic there, 
Nor heard the woeful din of war, 
Disturbing now the circling air ; 
There Peace, with radiant plumage fraught, 
Unfolds her beauties to the sight ; 
There man, by heavenly wisdom taught, 
Emerges from chaotic night. 


There pure Religion, rob’d in light, 
Descending from the realms above, 
Sits scattering round serene delight, 
The blessings of redeeming love. 
Woo’d by the Gospel’s joyful sound, 
Base slaves their fetters now forego ; 
They find a balm for every wound, 
An antidote for every woe. 


Amidst their calm sequester’d shades, 

Harmonious music charms the soul ; 
No fiend-like spectre now invades, 

No sordid passions now control : 
The dutéous meed of hallowed praise, 

* Beneath the bright cerulean sky, 

Now mingles with the solar rays, 

From breasts inspired with ecstacy. 


The -clad groves respond the song 
Which echoes from the kindred vale, 

The southern gales the strains prolong, 
And iofants chant sweet Mercy’s tale; 


*€ The desert blossoms like the rese,’’ 
And shews its rich perennial hue ; 
The ‘* Morning Star’ with beauty glows, 
And sweetly gilds the mental view. 


These isles, immur’d in guilt and death, 
Once lost in black barbarian gloom, 
Now quicken’d by creating breath, 
How fair they smile, how sweet they 
bloom ! 
What nobler feelings now inspire 
The hoary sire—the happy son! 
The ‘* Day-spring’’ of celestial fire 
Has there his glorious reign begun. 


To guilty man what can impart 

‘That peace which all his passions crave, 
Can soothe the sorrows of his heart, 

And make him triumph o’er the grave ; 
Refine the organs of his sense, 

And teach him all his powers to rule ? 
Still nothing but Omnipotence 

Can curb the frenzy of his soul, 


Ah would you see religion’s power, 
Let fancy waft you to yon isles ; 
There heavenly Hope’s ambrosial flower 
[s blooming with enchanting siniles ; 
Yes, there the once dejected eye 

Is glist’ning with the light of heaven, 
The raptures of yon tuneful sky 

To nature’s weeping sons are given. 


The Saviour’s banner there is spread, 
The accen;s of redeeming love 
Have those bewilder’d mortals led 
To peace on earth, to bliss above. 
Still, mighty Victor, still proceed, 
And rule with universal sway, 
And bid the Gospel’s seatter’d seed 
Soon yicld the promised harvest-day. 


Jungus. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


SUV Asreverteses 


CWURCH PATRONAGE. 

An Appeal to all Classes on the 
Subject of Church Patronage in 
Scotland; with a Plan for its 
Amendment. Glasgow: Chal- 
mers and Collins; Whittaker, 
London. 

Tuenre is a certain length to which 

we can cheerfully accord to the 

writer of this pamphlet our ap- 
probation and thanks, for his 
exposure of the vast and wide- 
spread evils of Church Patronage: 
for we esteem nothing that relates 
to the more extensive spread, or 
the more effectual administration 
of the Gospel in any denomina- 
tion, foreign to us. Though we 
are Independents from a careful, 
and we hope, unprejudiced exami- 
nation of the subject, and because 
we are persuaded, that no other 
theory is so free from abuses, re- 
ceives such ample sanction from 
the Scriptures, and quadrates so 
accurately with apostolic practice, 
yet we are interested, and that 
deeply, in the renunciation of errors 
and reformation of evils, by every 
church in Christendom, and especi- 
ally by the endowed denominations 
of Great Britain. We look with 
no eye of jealousy, with no malig- 
nant envyings, upon the advances 
made either in Episcopal England, 
or Presbyterian Scotland, towards 
that ideal excellence, to which the 
friends of Establishments repre- 
sent them as capable of being 
brought. When the highest and 
purest excellence cannot be at- 
tained, we are gratified to see re- 
formation going forward, though 
in inferior degrees, and in subordi- 
nate matters. In fact, we hail every 
effort made for the excision of those 
deforming excrescences, and for 
the removal of those crying abuses, 
by which religious establishments 
are still characterized; because 
then fewer evils, and more good, 


will result from them; and be- 
cause, thereby, the period will be 
accelerated, when men will see, 
that the very nature of such insti- 
tutions is corrupt, and involves a 
violation of Christianity itself. No 
processes of refinement and im- 
provement ¢an divest them of their 
legitimateand natural consequences 
—except such as should unmake 
them. But, inthe mean time, this 
consolation attends the experiment 
of their alteration, that when they 
shall have been pruned and ripened 
to th-ir highest state of perfection, 
their fruits will be found to be 
bitter and deleterious—and the 
only scriptural and divine system 
will be enhanced and commended 
by the contrast. Let the experi- 
ment, then, be fairly and fully 
tried, that the question of their 
propriety may be divested of all 
extraneous considerations — tliat 
their nature may be viewed apart 
from all incidental or occasional 
abuses—and that they may be 
proved what they really are, even 
in their best state, a presumptuous 
human addition to the legislative 
authority of Christ. We have, 
therefore, many reasons for encou- 
raging and bringing forward such 
“ Appeals to all Classes,” as that 
contained in this pamphlet. Good 
will. assuredly result from it. 
Reformation must advance, and 
though the whole that the abettors 
of Establishments wish to attain is 
probably distant, and not less so 
the consummation expected by the 
admirers of apostolic simplicity, 
still any step towards the one or 
the other, and especially towards 
both, is a good in which every 
mind, sincerely enamoured of the 
truth, must rejoice. 

The argument contained in this 
pamphlet, on the particular case of 
patronage in Scotland, consists of 
two mee which relates te 
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the Law of the land, and that which 
relates to the Law of Christ. So 
far as the Law of Scotland is con- 
cerned, the author seems to have 
-given a fair and sufficient state- 
ment; but the result is only to 
show the predicament into which 
the rights of the church have 
lapsed, both by the progress of 
enactments, and the course of legal 
ents, which have almost uni- 

y turned out for the heritors, 

and against the people. The au- 
thor candidly admits, that the 
ights of lay patronage were in 
vigour during the existence 

of popery. But the Reformation, 
which founded the Scottish Church, 
opened the eyes of the clergy and 
people to the magnitude of the 
evil. Still, he says, “ the influence 
of Government and of the nobility, 
for a long period gave it a protec- 
tion.” It appears, thatmany Acts of 
Parliament have been passed since 
the Reformation, or rather, since the 
establishment of the present Church 
of Scotland, altering, amending, 
abridging, or enlarging the rights 
of patrons ; yet none of them en- 
ogra the people of Scot- 
3 but retaining, more or less, 
that antichristian and pernicious 
corruption which arose in popish 
times, and which, by means of the 
union of church and state, has been 
propagated through all Protestant 
times. We, of course, cannot pre- 
tend to be judges how far the law 
of Scotland is fairly exhibited by 
this pamphleteer. But we should 
presume the fact is clearly proved, 
that, at certain periods since the 
ns eet consent of the 
peop made necessary to 
the settlement of a minister, though 
by the more ancient laws and cus- 
toms it was net so; and though this 
right has often been tampered with 
by Kings and Parliaments. The 


author has ear his disap- 
jon of those Acts, which 

ave, in various ages, interfered 
with or abridged this right ; but 
he-should have advanced a step 
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forwarder, and exposed the scrip- 
tural illegality of all human laws 
upon the subject. We, indeed, con- 
ceive he has virtually done so, in 
the succinet account he has given 


of the will of Christ in the follow- 
ing passage. 

*« It will, of course, be admitted by 
alk Christians, that if it has pleased God 
to make any declaration in his word on 
the subject, this will outweigh all other 
argument. In the principles now to be 
advocated, accordingly, we hold ourselves 
as resting on the Word of God. There 
is no doubt that theologians have differed 
regarding the import of the passages in 
the Bible, usually brought forward as 
proofs of God’s will, that the people 
should choose their pastors. But the 
Bible is a simple book. The plainest 
understanding, perhaps, can best judge 
it; and, undoubtedly, it is more the 
Spirit of God, than worldly learning, 
which teaches us to discern its meaning. 
Let us see, therefore, what is said in the 
Bible on the subject. 

«* In the first chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, an account is given of the 
nomination of one to supply the place of 
Judas the traitor,—the first minister ever 
named in the church, unless by its spiri- 
tual head, in his own person, while on 
earth. ‘ And,’ we are told, ‘ Peter 
stood up, in the midst of the disciples, and 
said, (THR NUMBER OF THR NAMES 
TOGETHER WERE ABOUT AN HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY,) men and brethren,’— 
‘of these men which have companied 
with us,’—* must one be ordained to be 
a witness with us of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. And THEY appointed two, and’ 
between these two ‘ THEY gave forth 
their lots, and the lot fell upon Mat- 
thias ; and he was numbered with the 
eleven apostles.’ 

** Again, in the sixth chapter of the 
same book, it is said, that ‘ the twelve 
called the MULTITUDE of the disciples 
unto them, and said,’—‘ Look YE out 
among seven men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 
whom we may appoint over this busi- 
ness ;’—‘ and the saying pleased THE 
WHOLE MULTITUDE, and THEY CHOSE 
Stephen’ and others, ‘ whom THEY set 
before the apostles; and when they had 
prayed, they laid their hands upon them.’ 

“ And again, in the fourteenth chap- 
ter of the same book, we are told, that 
‘ when they had orparineD them elders, 
in every church, and bad prayed with 
fasting, they commended them to the 
Lord on whom they believed.’ Now, 
according to learned men, the word here 

ordained, means truly ¢lected 
by suffrage or. the holding up of hands; 
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and.if it so mean, it comes home to the 
¢ question. 

*¢ Let us stop short, then, with these 
authorities. They are very strong. They 
give an account of the first nominations 
which took place in the Christian church, 
and under the immediate direction of the 
inspired apostles, of a minister, superin- 
tendents of the poor, and elders: and 
all of these, it appears, were popular. 
“That all of these functionaries, whatever 
may have been the direct purpose of 
their appointment, did, as well as the 
apostles, administer religious ordinances, 
we have the strongest reason to believe. 
Indeed, we are expressly told that Ste- 
phen preached. The testimony, there- 
fore, of these facts, may almost be held 
conclusive, in favour of the Gospel right 
of Christians to choose their own mini- 
sters.’’—- pp. 11—13. 

We are surprised that his rea- 
soning could stop here ; for to us 
it appears to follow as a necessary 
inference from this argument, that 
neither civil nor ecclesiastical law- 
makers had any right to interfere 
with this “ plain book,” and these 
plain statements of the will of 
Christ: then, too, what evil things, 
according to this author himself, 
are church and state alliances, by 
which all these evils have arisen ! 
How much better is it to see the 
¢ehurch of Christ standing upon the 
solitary, but sufficient foundation, 
on which he has established it! 
But on these topics it is not our 
intention to enlarge, as there yet 
remains for consideration one part 
of this interesting and important 
subject which deserves close at- 
tention. The present author would 
have made his work much more 
complete and satisfactory had he 
discussed it ; for it appears to us 
to have an important bearing upon 
both the moral and legal argument 
which he has constructed. Possibly 
we may render some service to this 
cause, by briefly attempting to exhi- 
bit that link of the chain, which, in 
our view, is essential to give com- 
pleteness and continuity to all the 
others. What was the practice of 
the primitive church in the choice 
or settlement of ministers? U 
thisthei nm, both of Scrip- 
ture and of law may depent, espe- 
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cially in cases where the import of 
particular. words is called in ques- 
tion. The sense of Scripture, and 
the practice of the apostolic 
churches is liable to be wrested 
from the side of truth, by that 
learned sophistry which has been 
employed in this subject, unless it 
can be shown, that the monn 
of the ages immediately su 

ing the apostolic, is in accordance 
with the assumed interpretation of 
Scripture. 

Now, no fact of early ecclesias- 
tical history is susceptible of a 
more ample and satisfactory illus- 
tration than this. The induction 
on which it rests, is as full and 
complete as could be desired: a 
brief statement of this evidence 
we shall now attempt to lay before 
ourreaders. We do this, not only 
because it appears to us to be 
necessary to complete the argu- 
ment of our Scottish friend, who 
has made this appeal to the popu- 
lation of North Britain, but be- 
cause it has recently been im- 
pugned in the public prints, 
and is a matter highly interest 
ing to every Christian commu- 
nity. It happens, that though this 
subject has been overloaded with 
learned sophistry and subtle dis- 
tinctions, and obscured by the most 
extravagant misrepresentations ; 
yet, even the ingenuity which has 
been employed to pervert the plain 
sense of Christian antiquity, shows 
the strength of the testimony, and 
the difficulty of resisting an evi- 
dence so thoroughly interwoven 
with the texture of early church- . 
history. Long after the corruption 
of the primitive office of Bishop, 
and when the word had come tosig- 
nify a superior to the other ministers, 
the mode of popular election still 
remained uncorrupt. Cyprian re- 
presents the people as uniting with 
the clergy in the election of the 
Bishops. His words in relation to 
a certain person, whom he mentions, 
are, that he was made Bishop by the 
testimony of the clergy, and suffrage 
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of the people.* Socrates, the his- 
torian, is not less explicit. He 
says, Chrysostom was chosen by 
vote, and that THK VOTE OF ALL, 
both clergy and peoplet ‘The 
next authority which we select 
shaJl be taken from Theodore Bal- 
samon and Zorioras,on the Apostolic 
Canons. ‘‘ Formerly,” says Zonoras, 
it was lawful for the population of 
cities to elect their priests—the 
people themselves met together— 
and some chose one and some ano- 
ther, by lifting up the hand.t 
Cyprian, in the 68th Epistle, brings 
forward many arguments for the 
rights of the people, and expressly 
says, ‘“‘ the people have the chief 
power, either of choosing the wor- 
thy, or rejecting the unworthy, 
and this right we see has de- 


-scended to them upon Divine au- 


thority.” The very manner of 
conducting the ancient elections 
shows, that this right belonged to 
the people from the earliest ages. 
No Bishop was allowed to be set- 
tled over a people without their 
consent. Leo, in his Epistles, says, 
«let him be preferred, whom the 
clergy and people do unanimously 
agree upon and require."§ In 
many instances, also, it may be 
shown, that the voice of the peo- 
ple prevailed against the Bishops. 
There are instances upon record 
of the people protesting for their 
ancient right against the encroach- 
ment of the superior order of eccle- 





* Cypr. Ep. 52. al. 55, ad Antonian. 


t Lib. VI. c. 2. Yngiopare coww 
ome TayTwy, KAnpe Te Kat Nan. 

t “ore yap roc rwy roewy 
wAnBeor einy exreyeoSat rove ap- 
xteperc ovynecay ra zAnOn, &c. &c, 
Xeyerar Tetvety Tac xXetpac Tec THY 
emidoyny Toisuevec.” Can. 1. Apost. 


_ Bever. Pand. Vol. 1. 


§ Leo Epist. 84. ¢. 5. “¢ Tantum ut 
nullus invitis et non petentibus ordine- 
tur, me PLEBS INVITA episcopum non 
optatum aut contemnat aut oderit, et 
fiat minus religiosa quam convenit, cui 
non licuerit habere quem voluit.”’ 
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siastics, and insisting upon the ordi- 
nation of the man of their choice.* 
The manner of voting may be 
adduced as another. evidence. 
When the people were unani- 
mous, they exclaimed aloud, aftoc 
or avaiwoc, he is “ worthy” or 
“ unworthy.” Instances of which 
are to be foundin Ambrose, Austin, 
Photius, Philostorgius, and others. 
When they disagreed, they brought 
forward their charges and accu- 
sations, and impeded the ordina- 
tion.t Sometimes the election was 
made by subscribing the decree, 
which was done by all that could 
write. This is proved in the case 
of Miletus, Bishop of Antioch, and 
of Eradius, the successor of St. 
Austin, at Hippot There was 
also aclass of persons, denominated 
Interventors, in the Roman and 
African churches, who were ap- 
pointed by the Metropolitan to 
superintend the election, and to 
whom this direction was given— 
“Let no decree of election be 
made without the presence of the 
visitor, by whose testimony the 
unanimity of the clergy and cifi- 
zens may be declared.§ There are 
even on record instances of the peo- 
ple’s constraining persons to submit 
to ordination, and taking them to 
the Bishop for that purpose. This 
was the case in the ordination both of 
Austin and Paulinus.|| The letter 
of Constantine to the Antiochans 
is, throughout, a most satisfactory 
proof of the existence of this 
ancient right. For, as a remon- 
strance, itis a decisive admission 





* “ov avrwy at Ynpor mpoge- 


rarrov.” Philostorgii, did. ix. c. 13. 

+ Chrysostom affords ample proof of 
this in his complaints relative to the 
accusations against the priesthood.—De 
Sacerd. lib. LI. c. 15. 

t Aug. Ep. 110. 

§ ** Decretum sine Visitatoris pre- 
sentia nemo ‘*‘ conficiat, cujus testimonio 
Clericoram, ac Civium possit unani- 
mitas declarari.”,—Symmachi, Epist. 5. 


c. 6. 
|| Several cases are detailed by Bing- 
ham: in his Antig. Eccks, ~ 
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of the people's authority.® Ano- 
ther very satisfactory evidence is 
derived from the title which Am- 
brose gave the people : “ Ye are my 
fathers who chose me to my priestly 
office.” ‘It would be no difficult 
work to multiply testimonies of 
this description, till the patience of 
our readers was wearied. We 
have adverted to them merely as 
specimens of the kind of proof 
upon which the matter before us 
may be supported. The whole of 
antiquity, councils, fathers, em- 
perors, civil law and canon law, 
history, popes, and bishops, all 
prove, either directly, or by un- 
avoidable inference, that it was a 
custom and right the people had 
enjoyed from the apostolic age to 
choose their own ministers. 

The distinction which the adver- 
saries to this right have set up, that 
it consisted merely in giving a testi- 
mony respecting the candidate, and 
which is maintained with his usual 
sophistry by Bellarmine, is too 
weak to serve the purpose of its 
inventors, f since it is amply shown 
that whatever influence or powers 
other orders gained in elections, the 
congregations had still the right of 
final decision.§ This right, which 
by degrees was arrogated by kings, 
then by popes, and by them was 
given away, or sold, to serve state 
or church-purposes, is. susceptible 
of the strongest and amplest proof. 
If the earliest established custom 
is a fair interpreter of the primitive 
and apostolic practice in this par- 
ticular, then the abundant proofs 
which have been advanced on this 
point, though of themselves of 
little authority, yet become of 
great weight in connexion with 





* See Euseb. in Vit. Const. lib, III. 
c. 60. 

+ Ambros. Com, in Luc. lib. VIII. 
c. 17. Vos enim mihi estis PARENTES 
qui sacerdotium detulistis. 

} For a most able reply to the cele- 
brated popish advocate on this point, we 
beg to refer our Jearned readers to Amesii 
Bellarminus Enervatus. Lib. Ul. cap 2. 

§ Bingham, Book IV. chap. 2. 
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that divine authority, on which we 
conceive the choice of the people 
to be founded. But this right, 
after which the pious and evan- 
gelical part of the Church of Scot- 
land are now sighing, has been 
sacrificed, like many other of the 
lawful and scriptural privileges of 
the Church of Christ, to the idol 
of state-union. Patronage has 
crept into every endowed church ; 
the pastoral office, or, in the idiom 
of the time, livings have become a 
power in the hands of statesmen,- 
for the attainment of political ends, 
and the effect has been the almost 
universal bestowment of such 
places on men unacceptable to the 
people, and ill adapted to advance 
their spiritual interests. Hence, 
at the present day, the majority of 
ministers, in both our écclesiastical 
establishments, ‘are inimical to 
soynd and scriptural views, and 
would not retain their livings for 
an hour, if the just rights of the 
people were restored. The pa- 

tronage, whether of the crown, of 
collegiate bodies, or of heritors, is 
altogether a corruption, both of 
apostolic practice and of ancient 
ecclesiastical right ; but it appears _ 
to us to be one of the necessary 

fruits of establishments, and a bit- 

ter one indeed itis. It has been 

the great means of filling both 

churches with an inefficient mini- 

stry, and as long as men of secular 

views have the management of 
this world’s affairs, it. will remain 

one of the deplorable evils of esta- 

blished churches. Much has been 

said in explanation or extenuation 

of the manner in which patronage 

has risen to its present height. It 
may be alleged, that the principle 
which gave it birth was zeal: for 
the advancement of Christianity ; 
and that it arose out of the en- 
couragement given by Christian 
ministers and princes, in early ages, 
to such as were willing to build 
and endow places of worship, ‘by 
conceding to them the liberty of 
appointing incumbents. It may 
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be affirmed, that the people are 
virtually. represented by those 
bodies, or official persons, to whom 
their rights have been delegated. 
-It may be pleaded, that an eccle- 
siastical court—an enlightended 
landed proprietor—or a virtuous 
prince, are much more likely to be 
good judges of the qualities re- 
usite in a minister who is to have 
charge of a parish, than the 
people to be taught—but all this 
is annihilated in a moment by the 
- facts of the case, that those mini- 
sters, thus appointed, are not, 
as a body, so effective, useful, or 
acceptable as those whom the peo- 
ple choose for themselves; and 
that in nature and reason we have 
as good a right to choose our spiri- 
tual teachers as our physicians and 
lawyers. And were it even other- 
wise, still the right which Christ 
has given to his church is not 
to be purloined from its pos- 
session by the special pleading of 
interested parties. The voice of 
nature, the voice of scripture, and 
the voice of the nation is against it. 
The free choice of their Christian 
pastor is the scriptural right of 
tle people, and whether it has 
been violently wrested from them, 
or betrayed by their simplicity 
and pusillanimity, is of no moment. 
An infringement has been made 
on the constitution of Christ's 
church, which has spread desola- 
tion and corruption through every 
part of it, and left large districts 
with little more-than the lifeless 
image, the thin and powerless 
shadow of true Christianity. This is 
an unanswerable argument against 
alliance with the state. Chris- 
tianity suffers, and suffers both 
disgrace and deterioration, by such 
measures. It always has been so; 
there is no hope that it can ever 
be materially otherwise, until the 
church is established exclusively 
on the word of God; and much 
as we wish success to every plan 
can increase the number of 
faithful and evangelical ministers, 
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yet the project of purchasing by 
voluntary subscriptions the rights 
of patronage, for the purpose of 
vesting them in a committee of 
pious zentlemen, or of bestowing 
them upon the people, where they 
may be deémed competent to enjoy 
them, is only a temporizing policy 
—a palliation of an evil which de- 
mands an utter abolition. The 
case appears to us to admit but of 
slight alleviation; but could it be 
swept away with a stroke of the 
pen, or by the vote of a voluntary 
and popular society—like that in 
contemplation — still the heavy 
opprobrium remains, and must re- 
main, as long as the church and 
state are united—of compelling all 
to contribute to the religion of a 
part. Herein manifest injustice is 
laid as the very foundation of the 
established church. A _ greater 
breach, both of the letter and spirit 
of the gospel, can searcely be con- 
ceived, than when Dissenters are 
constrained to contribute to the 
maintenance of a religious system 
which they conscientiously disap- 
prove. The venerable and peace- 
ful name of Christ becomes thus as- 
sociated with principles which have 
as little sanction from his word as 
from his example; and a flood- 
gate is opened to all that oppres- 
sion, worldly influence, error, and 
deadness, which at this moment 
characterize, in a greater or less 
degree, all the national establish- 
ments of Christendom. We take 
the present pamphlet as a valuable 
concession from our opponents of 
the superiority of our own system 
—a proof that the evils of their's 
are intolerable—and an indication 
that, as the minds of men open to 
the influence of the gospel, oras they 
are taught to revert to the simple 
dictates of the inspired volume, they 
will seek remedies for those cor- 
ruptions which attach to their own 
system. Amidst all the beneficial 
results of the dissemination of the 
scriptures, we hail this as one— 
the people are looking out for a 
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“purer ministty, anda more éfficient 
diegptne, than are ordinarily pro- 
vided by the national conservators 


of the gospel. Some of the pious 
ministers in both establishments 
are aware of this, and, are at last 
seeking. reformation. within their 
churches, as 4 matter both of bene- 
volence and policy. Little as is 
likely to be effected in the way of 
purchasing patronages, and long 
as it must be before the effect of 
such an institution can be felt to 
any great extent, we yet wish it 
well, and hope to hear that it 
meets with the support of all 
liberal Christians within the bounds 
of those denominations in which 
the deplored evils are felt. 





Plurality of Offices in the Church 
of Scotland examined, with a par- 
dicular Reference to the Case 
the Very Reverend Dr. M‘Far- 
lane, Principal of the University 

Glasgow. By the Rev. Robert 
Burns. 12mo. 3s. 6d, London: 
Whittaker. 1824. 


THERE are two or three little 
things connected with the transac- 
tion to which this small volume 
refers, that we should like, as a 
mere matter of curiosity, to have 
explained. In. the first place, we 
have a “ Very Reverend” brought 
forward somewhat conspicuously 
upon the scene. Now we had 
really thought, perhaps very igno- 
rantly, that distinctions of this 
kind were unknown to the Pres- 
byterianism of the Scottish Church. 
é had supposed that, whatever 
ight be she nature of the dis- 
tinction between clergy and laity, 
the former, at least, acknowledged 
no gradations of rank or ecclesias- 
ical titles among themselves, and 
that the nomenclature of official dig- 
Nities‘was rejected by them, as 
sayou of the vochet and the 
mitre. seems, however, that 
we were im error, and that the 
of Scotland boasts its 

Cona. Maa. No. 77. 


Réverends and Very ‘Reverends, 
care Sis Gtaan tek Got 
ey have ascended quite so high 
on the scale as right ‘Revered, 
Secondly, we are quité at @ loss 
‘to identify the eminent saint whose 
name dignifies the “ Inter High 
Charch of Glasgow.” St. Mungo! 
In what corner of the calendar are 
we to look for his namé and Ti- 
neage? Was he a hegro or a ter- 
rier, the only species of animal to 
which this tous name is 
usually applied. Is it possible 
that, after all, this euphonous dis- 
syllable is a corruption of St. Do- 
mingo, and that the Presbyterian ~ 
High Church of Glasgow is dedi- 
cated to the hero of the Romish 
Inquisition? But these are high 
matters, and we shall pass on 
less puzzling imvestigations. 
Our readers are acquainted with 


of the general circumstances of the 


case discussed in the able and 
temperate treatisé ‘before us, and 
it can only be necessary to rémiind 
them, that a’ récerit attempt to 
unite, in the favoured person of 
Dr. Duncan M‘Farlane, the tw. 

responsible offices of Principal o 
the University of Glasgow and 
Minister of the High Church, has 
been hitherto successfully resisted 
by the independent in the 
Scottish Church. “The two infe- 
rior courts, the presbytery and the 
synod, have réfe ‘the injunc- 
tion to induct, and the affair stands 
over, for final adjudication, to the 
meeting of the General Assembly 
in May. The subject is of too 
much im and the interests 
of the Scottish Church are too 
deeply implicated in the decision 
of the general question, not to 
have excited a strong spirit of in- 
quiry among the nation at vol 54 
and’ it’ is with : view to meet this 
feeli as well as to supply it 
Esp dal for its ¢ ad. . 

tisfactory ae that Mr. Burns 
has drawn up the present essay, 
in which he has embodied the in- 

2L 
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formation which lies scattered over 
the extensive surface of the eccle- 
siastical history and statute law of 
Scotland, for the purpose of exhi- 
biting a con view of the 
sentiments and spirit of the kirk, 
on @ most essential point of disci- 
We are glad that the task 
fallen into the hands of a 
writer so well qualified to do it 
justice, and we are satisfied that 
an i ial examination of its 
contents must satisfy every reader 
that the law of the case, as well as 
its equity, is unanswerably with 
the ents of a disastrous and 
unholy innovation. 

In the mean time, we cannot 
but express our admiration of the 
stoieism of Principal M‘Farlane. 
However he may in reality feel 
the awkwardness of his situation, 
he does not exhibit any symptom 
of a wish to extricate himself from 
it. The powerful battery of ar- 
gument and evangelical motive 
levelled at him by the defenders 
of sound discipline, cannot stir him 
from his position ; and he 
disdains even the coup d'eclat of a 
brilliant retreat. It would be dis- 
courteous to express a doubt of the 
high character of his impassibility 
—it must be the mens conscia recti 
that carries him thus steadily for- 
ward; in the face of an opposition 
so formidable.in numbers and per- 
severance, in talent and respecta- 
bility. 

“ The term plurality;’’ ob Pr 
eee hrtten caet teecimeaninae 
English Church, alwaysconveys the idea 
of two or more ecclesiastical benefices 
possessed by one person, and served by 
means of principle of substitution. 
Pluraiities, in this sense, have been hap- 
pily unknown in the Church of Scotland, 
since the time of the Reformation ; and, 
with the single exception of an attempt 
maade several ago, to combine mili- 
tary chaplaiaships with parochial 
there has not been even a single wish 
expressed to load the Church of Scotland 
with a burden under which our brethren 
in England and Ireland have groaned for 


centuries, But, while a plurality, in 
this sense of the term, is a thing totally. 


unknown amongst us, we are no stran- 
gers to. the existence und the effects of a 
Leena = omeny! the same. We 
possess w' with propriety 
termed unions of offices ; and these may be 
said to form a very fair substitute for 
luralities of benefices. If the latter are 
ostrumental in augmenting the livings 
of the clergy, so are the former. If the 
one has the effect of withdraw- 
ing the attention of a clergyman to a 
greater or less extent, from the imme- 
diate sphere of his personal ministrations, 
so has the other. If, in the one case, 
the mind may be expected to feel the dis- 
tracting influence of a variety of sepa- 
rate and independent clerical engage- 
ments ; an effect precisely the same in 
kind, and still more extensive in its 
range, may be expected to flow from the 
union of two or more independent offices 
in the same individual. If the Episcopal 
Church begins, at length, to feel some 
anxiety in regard to the results of a sys- 
tem which she has long incautiously pa- 
tronized, it is high time that the Church 
of Scotland should take the alarm, lest, 
unconsciously, she be found to give her 
solemn sanction to the establishment of 
an evil, which she may painfully deplore 
when it is too late to apply the requisite 
Mery 
<< The uniting system of Scotland, like 
that of the pluralising system of England, 
has put on a vast variety of appearances. 
In one a oe a we have a 
prefessor o: ic, Ids, at the same 
time, the senor! charge of fifteen thou- 
sand souls. In another we have a pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy, who is, at 
the same time, one of three parochial 
clergy to whom the pastoral charge of a 
very populous city is committed. In one 
— we find one person discharging, 
that ing to discharge, the seve- 
ral duties of prineipal, and professor of - 
divinity, and a minister of the city. In 
another co! » we find a wi 
expressed, to hold the active raw) ae 
of a large university corporation, al 
with the trifling addition of a pari b with 
nine thousand inhabitants. Nor has the 
unitarian spirit of our Scottish church- 
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indeed, has this secularizing and engross- 
ing spirit become, that in a late trial be- 
fore a Grand Jury, at Calcutta, it was 
solemnly depgned to, on oath, by mem- 
bers of t : Church of Scotland too, that rc- 
cording to the constitution and practice 
of our church, a clergyman might, if he 
were so disposed, unite with his parochial 
charge, the truly classical pursuits of a 
tailor or & shoewnaker, and yet maintain 
all the dignity and usefulness of his or- 
der. When such things are said, and 
when such things are done, it is surely 
high time that the best friends of our es- 

lishment should take the alarm, and 
that a ‘ testimony,’ clear, and strong, 
and persevering, should be ‘lifted up’ 

inst the toleration of such enormi- 
ties.” —pp. 9—11. 


This spirited passage contains 
much of which we cordially ap- 
prove, and wé hope that its honest 
warning will not have been given 
in vain; we must, however, en- 
ter our protest, as Independents, 
against the unqualified language 
of its closing sentences. We are 
as thoroughly convinced as Mr, 
Burns can ibly be, of the ad- 
vantages of an educated ministry, 
but we can see no reason for ex- 
cluding from the preaching of the 
word the order of society to which 
he so contemptuously adverts. We 
prefer evangelical to ‘ classical” 
preaching ; we had rather hear a 
pious cobbler than an unconverted 
a ; and, even where the 

ighest qualifications, both spiri- 
tual and educational, are combined, 
we can imagine many instances in 
which the plain addresses of a 
clear-headed tailor would produce 
more effect than the most polished 
and decorated appeals. Warmly 
advocating the expediency of fur- 
nishing, most thoroughly, theevan- 
gelist for his arduous work, we 
yet claim, in its largest extent, the 
“ liberty of prophesying,” and we 
reject, as utterly unscriptural, all 
attempts, whether direct or indi- 
reet, to identify “ classical pur- 
suits” with the necessary i 
tions of the Christian minister. 

What may be the system, in 
this last particular, of the Scottish 


* establishment,” is a totally dis- 
tinct question, and one into which 
we feel little inclination to enter ; 
but this, at least, is made clear by 
Mr. Burns, that the union of great 
and nsible offices is incompa- 
tible with the duties of its minis- 
ters, and at variance with the 
“‘ great general principles” laid 
down as their rule and guide. He 
has not only bronght forward a 
great mass of evidence, both direct 
and collateral, but he has shown 
much skill in putting it together, 
and in giving interest to an appa- 
rently sterile subject. 

There are a few passages, ‘be- 
side that just cited, to which we 
should be disposed to object, on 
general grounds; but as they have 
no effect on his arguments in their 
application to the special case in 
discussion, we shall abstain from 
litigation. Mr. Burns is a Pres- 
byterian divine, addressing him- 
self to men of his own religious 
persuasion, and it would be unsea- 
sonable to make his expressions, 
under such circumstances, the text 
of a formal controversy. 


Letiers to an Attorney's Clerk ; 
containing Directions for his 
Studies and general’ Conduct. 
Designed and commenced by the 
late A.C. Buckland, Author of 
“ Letters on Early Rising ;” and 
completed b We H. Buckland. 
London : Taylor and Hessey. 
1824. pp. 281. 7s. 

Tuere is but too much founda- 

tion for the remark of an admired 

essayist, that our literature in ge- 
neral is indirectly hostile to the 
religion of Christ, “ partly by in- 
troducing, insensibly a certain, or- 
der of opinions, unconsonant, or 
at least not identical, with the 
principles of that religion, afd 
still more by training the feelings 
to a habit alien from its spirit.” 

Every sincere Christian, therefore, 

must be gratified, when topics, 
2L2 
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not theological, yet having a con-. 
nexion with revealed doctrines and, 
facts,..or with practical morality, 
are treated of by persons not only 
in other respects competent, but 
possessed of i Cg tural prin- 
cipli It is thi acteristic 
which peculiarly invites our atten- 
tion to the volume before us, The 
number of young men destined to 
the profession. of Jaw has been 
so,augmented by the progress of. 
population and commerce, that we 
May,.expect not a few of our 

to .be interested, either 
personally or relatively, in the 
counsels which are here offered. 
Our author is well warranted in 
stating to, the youths whom he 
addresses, 


‘© There is scarcely any situation which 
embraces a greater variety of important 
concerns, and opens a wider field for be-. 
neficent exertions, than that in which 
you hope to be placed.”"—p. 224. 

The moral and professional edu- 
cation’ of a body so numerous, 
exercising various and powerful 
influence throughout the mass of 
society, must be, in every commu- 
nity, a matter of great public in- 
terest; and we cordially rejoice 
that tlie “ Attorney’s Clerk” should 
receive from a member of his pro- 
fession advice such as follows. 


** Let your love of harmony lead you 
to\.recommend your clients to make 
r concessions, for, the sake of 
tranquillity, than rigid justice could re- 
quire. “Remember the blessing pro- 
nounced by our Saviour on the. peace- 
makers, and the distinguished appella- 
tion to which he declared they. are en- 
titled.”—p, 226. 

**T would exhort you not to be satis- 
fied with mere abstinence from stratagem 
and villainy, but) to be eminent for dia- 
metrically opposite conduct, The very 
consciousness of haying it frequently in 
our power to injiire others and advantage 
ourselves with impunity, and even with- 
out detection, ought to incite us most 
vigilantly to shug the least approxima- 


tion, to o excessive pro- 


merely.or chiefly a moral directory. 


for young lawyers. It points out, 
as the title intimates, those ‘diffi- 
culties which attend the com- 
mencement of their studies, the 
mental faculties and habits which 
principally conduce to success, and 
the most eligible course and mode 
of studious exertion, No one whe 
has felt the disadvantage of pur- 
suing mental engagements without 
suitable advice and direction, can 
doubt the value of a judicious 
guide in paths so extensive and in- 
tricate as those of English law. 
We do not pronounce profession 

on the a pareatish do whieh 
these letters convey, or on the 
course and order of reading which 
Mr. B. recommends ; ‘but we find 
good presumptive evidence in his 
pages, that he does not lack the 
qualification of competent legal 
learning, or of sound and cautious 
understanding, for preseribing such 
a course, Nor can we quite agree 
with him, as the completer of the 
work, in a sentiment which is 


diffidently expressed. in his dedi+ 


cation, that, the decease of his la- 
mented brother, by whom. it was 
** designed. and commenced,” has 
diminished its worth. Were it, 
indeed, a work of taste, we should 
judge this a highly probable con- 
sequence of two, minds having 
been employed on it;, since there 
could scarcely be preserved thatone 
tint of feeling and of style, which 
is a refined kind of beauty in such 
compesitions.. But’ to a perfor 
mance, the. chief. excellence of 
which lies in the right application 


of_ experience, and» right use. of) 


judgment, we apprehend. there 
may be a considerable accession of 
worth, from its beingfounded on 
the diverse experience and): the 
mutually corrective and auxiliary 


judgment, of .two. persons, The. 


previous. and very successful. lite- 
rary attempt of the late Mr. A: C. 
Buckland, is known to many.rea-, 
ders ; his: brother has , done: well 


inc intweducing: a. fifth. edition: of 
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“* Letters. on Early Rising,” with 
some prefa remarks on the 
character of its highly valued au- 
thor; and we hope that the’ pre- 
sent.“ Letters,” completed by one 
so dear, will have all the utility 
which their pious designer could 
have anticipated. 

Our critical suggestions will be 
few. Mr. B., after describing some 
of the “ legal fictions” adopted in 
our courts, adds a wish which we 
think he must feel.somewhat more 
strongly than he has expressed it, 
that “for the sake of truth and 
simplicity, some method could be 
devised by which they might be 
safely dispensed with.” We are 
amused by ingenuity, but not con- 
vinced by parallelism, in his illus- 
tration, when -he apologizes for 
** John Doe and Richard Roe,” 
&e, &e, by reminding us of the 
lions and bears of the astronomer, 
and the whimsical associations of 
mnemonics. For the word ‘puis- 
sance,” at p. 73, which is liable to 
the charge of affectation, we should 
read “ power,” or “ force,” as more 
simple and more apposite. There 
are @ few other slight instances of 
questionable phraseology and con- 
struction, notwithstanding the ge- 
neral precision of style, which pri- 
vate criticism may note, and which 
may claim the author's considera- 
tion when a second. editition is 
called for. The conclading letter, 
“ on religion,” occupies sixteen 
pages: a diffuse disquisition on 
this. subject might have repelled 
many’ readers,.and would; in fact, 
have been misplaced ; but the ob- 
‘servations offered, which are strict- 
ly of an evangelical character, can- 
not’ fail, we should hope, to con- 
ciliate serious- and favourable at- 
tention. from the candid mind. 
There . is, besides, asi: we have 
already hinted,'a ‘general infusion 
of Christian morality, particularly 
in the letters on “minor duties,” 
** health,” “economy,” “ society,” 
&c. which has, of course;our cordial: 


approbation. We do not hesitate 
to recommend this volume to the 
class whom it addresses, as a most 
desirable manual, and to their 
parents, guardians, or masters, as 
a very appropriate present for 
youths who are thus engaged. 


Lectures on Modern Socinianism, 
delivered in Duke’s Alley Chapel, 
Bolton. By Joseph Fox. 12mo. 
4s.6d. London: Westley. 1824, 


Tuis neat little volume, we have 
reason to believe, is a maiden pro- 
duction ; and in our view it pre- 
sents the piety and good sense of 
the author in a highly favourable 
point of light. The subject, it 
must be allowed, is of the first 
importance, and it is here treated 
in such a manner as to render the 
work exactly adapted for the use of 
that classin the community amongst 
which we find the greatest pro- 
portion of the more serious pro- 
fessors of Christianity. The style 
is distinguished by great plainness 
and perspicuity ; and, without the 
least affectation of learning, the 
volume abounds with almost in- 
numerable references to the na- 
tural and obvious import of that 


.very respectable version of the sa- 


cred writings with which readers 
in general are most familiar. We 
feel confident, therefore, that. the 
main positions in Mr. Fox’s creed, 
so far as relates to the work be- 
fore us, are so abundantly fortified 
by materials of the most invulner- 
able description, as to defy the 
utmost skill and most vigorous 
efforts of his opponents, that 
such readers as cannot well con- 
sult more elaborate works on the 
Socinian controversy, will feel their 
obligation to Mr. Fox, for his plain 
and scriptural defence of some of © 
the leading and most’ important 
doctrines of Christianity. In ad- 
dition to other recommendations, 
the volume is really ‘cheap. 
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In’a sensible preface, Mr. Fox 

gives us the history of those cir- 
- cumstances which gave occasion 
for the present volume. 

*¢ An intrepid champion of Socinianism 
having lately come to Bolton, delivered, 
on Sabbath evenings, in the winter of 
1822, a course of lectures, in which he 
combated, with no ordinary freedom and 
boldness, what are commonly called or- 
thedox sentiments. Various reasons com- 
bined on those occasions to attract 
crowded audiences. Unitarians, as they 
call themselves, boasted of converts being 
made to their tenets "by hundreds; and, 
assuming an air of triuinph, represented 
orthodoxy as a rapidly declining cause ; 
the timid but sincere friends of truth, in 
the mean while looking, some of them 

\ at least, with considerable anxiety. The 
writer of the following pages indeed felt 
no alarm as to the result. He could not, 
however, be entirely an unconcerned 
spectator; and it was in this state of 

ings, that though he at first thought it 

~. best to decline noticing such an extraor- 

dinary effort of zeal, yet he afterwards 

i it as perhaps his duty to un- 

dertake the defence of Trinitarian prin- 
ciples.”’—p. 6. 

The author has not favoured us 
with a table of contents, but the 
subjects chosen for discussion are 
as follows : 

¥. A View of Socinianism.— 
1 -Thess. v. 21, “ Prove all things.” 

Il. Socinianism diametrically op- 
posed to nearly all the essential Doc- 
trines of the Bible.—Isa. viii. 20. 
“To the law and to the testi- 
mony.” 

III. Socinianism indefensible on 
the Principles of right Reason, and 
chargeable with gross Absurdities.— 
1 Cor. i. 20. “‘ Where is the wise? 
where is the scribe? where is the 
disputer of this world ?. Hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of 
this world ?” 

IV. The Resemblance of . Soci- 
ntanism to Infidelity.—Matt. xii. 30. 
“ He that is not with me, is against 
me.” 

V. Socinianism unproductive of 
evangelical Holiness. — Matt. vii. 
18. “ Neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit.” 


VI. The Devotions of Socinianism 
not Christian Worship.—Jobn v. 
23. “ He that honoureth not the 
Son, honoureth not the Father.” 

VII. The Evil and Danger of 
Socinianism.—1 John v. 12. “* He 
that hath not the Son, hath not 
life.” 

VIII. The lic Abettors of 
Socinianism Subverters of the Gos 
pel of Christ, and not entitled to the 
Appellation of Christian Ministers. 
—Gal. i. 7. “ There be some that 
would subvert the Gospel of 
Christ.” 

IX. The Subordination of Christ 
to his Father.—John xiv, 28. ‘“‘ My 
Father is greater than 1.” - 

X. The universal Dominion of 
Christ.—Acts x. 36. “ He is Lord 
of all.” 


The near alliance of Socinianism 
with infidelity has often struck us, 
and we fully agree with Mr. Fox 
in the sentiments expressed in the 


following passage—a passage which 
we quote as forming at once a fair 
specimen of our author's style of 
writing, and the view of divine 
truth by which the work is dis- 
tinguished. 


*¢ Those who adopt Socinian senti- 
ments are justly chargeable with infi- 
delity, in mal the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Bible unworthy of human 
belief. The pre-existence of Christ, the 
union of the divine with the human na- 
ture in one person, the vicarious nature 
of his death, the atoning efficacy of his 
blood, his office as Mediator, the gracious 
design of his ascension, and appearance 
in heaven; the sin, guilt, and misery of 
man, as an apostate degenerate creature ; 
the sovereignty of God ; the new birth, or 
regeneration by the Iloly Spirit ; justifi- 
cation by faith in the perfect obedience 
and all-sufficient death of the Son of 
God; the present security and the cer- 
tain final salvation of true believers; to- 
gether with the eternal condemnation of 
all who live and die unconverted to God, 
are subjects which run through the 
Scriptures, pervading more or less every 
part of the sacred pages, but especially 
= New Testament. These subjects, in 
their development and a) priate ap- 
plication for the hunstaiae comfort, 
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and holiness of the saints, array the Gos- 
pel with all its glory. If these be taken 
away from the wee records, not only 
will the whole aspect of Scripture be 
changed, but the very substance of re- 
vealed truth will be removed and gone. 
ln a word, the Bible and these topics 
are one aud the same. ‘They belong to 
the very essence of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian revelation. Yet it is these things 
which provoke alike the indignation of 
the avowed infidel, aod the bitterest en- 
mity and opposition of the Socinian.”— 


PP- 


Perhaps we should remark that 
this passage is rather more wordy 
than Mr. Fox’s style in general. 
For the most part his language is 
——e neat. There are some 

rases, to one of which Mr. Fox 

Fimeclt applies the term homely, 

which we one no doubt he will 

strike out or alter in a second edi- 
tion. 

God the Doer of all Things. A 
Sermon preached in the "Parish 
Church of St. Martin, in Lei- 
cester, on Sunday, November 23, 
1823. By Edward Thomas 
Vaughan, M.A. 8vo. 1s. Lon- 
hag Hamilton, 1823. 


Tuis singular sermon fell in our 
way quite accidentally, and we 
notice it here, chiefly on account 
of a characteristic and very unfor- 
tunate note, directly referring to 
ourselves. Our readers will recol- 
lect that in October last, we re- 
viewed Mr. Vaughan’s translation 
of Luther on the Bondage of the 
Will, or rather the whimsical anno- 
tations which he had appended to 
that treatise. We abstained from 
regular and protracted controversy 
on, the many points in which we 
differed from Mr. V., partly from 
disinclination to express our feel- 
ings to their full extent, partly 
from an extreme dislike to. the 
discussion itself; but principally 
from the peculiar character of the 
writings in question—as slender 
in argument as they are lofty in 
assertion. We referred, however, 
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to a few of their objectionable 
qualities, and gave a men or 
two of their style and manner ; 

quite enough, as we supposed, to 
convey to our readers a general 
notion of the principles avowed, 
and of the way in which they were 
inforced. This has drawn down 
upon us Mr. Vaughan’s sum- 
mary vengeance, in the shape of 
the following note., Having in- 
quired—“ Why are we to be 
frightened with the bugbear and 
watchword of making God tur 
AUTHOR oF sIn?”—he appends 
to his question the following mar- 
ginal castigation. 

** T use the term AUTHOR, in opposi- 

tion to my own judgment, adopting the 
language of the gainsayer. ‘ Author’ 
supposes sin to be asubstance ; which it 
is not, but only an affection of substance ; 
a privative. (See Vaughan’s Luther, 
Part 4, section 11, note 6.) OriGinaToR 
is what I should rather have chosen. 
Some even confound the ‘ manifestation’ 
or drawing-out of sin, with its origina- 
tion. (See London Christian Instructor 
for October, 1823. Page 633.) God’s 
process of hardening—wHoM HE WILL 
HE HARDENETH—4does not give origin to 
sin, but consummation.”’ 

To the scholastic foppery about 
substance and affection of sub- 
stance, we have nothing to say, 
but that we availed ourselves of a 
term in every-day use, when we 
adopted the expression, “ author 
of sin,” and that we applied it, just 
as we should any other ph phrase of 
common parlance, without trou- 
bling ourselves with any anxiety 

ting the wish to be under- 
ese It would be well if Mr. 
V. would act on the same lan ; 
he would spare his readers the in- 
fliction of many an uncouth com- 
bination, without any diminution 
of force, and pie some ad 
in t of intelligibility. But 
papal formidable part of the 
charge lies in the assertion, that 
we have “ even” confounded “ ma- 
nifestation” with “ origination.” 
If Mr. Vaughan be ignorant of the 
obvious meaning of own lan- 
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' guage, we cannot help it ; all. that 
we are concerned in, is the proof 
of our own accuracy, and that, 
unless we greatly deceive ourselves, 
will appear by a simple reference 
to documents, We charged’ Mr. 
Vaughan with making God the 
“ author of sin,” and we. cited 

's from his notes to Luther, 
in support of our accusation. If 
our readers will look back to that 
article—October 1823, p. 633— 
they will find Mr. Vaughan giving 
@ summary account of Luther’s 
sentiments on this important ques- 
tion. He represents the great Re- 
former as affirming, that, 

*¢ 1, God actuates the wicked as well 
as the rest of his creatures, according to 
their nature. 2. Satan is in them unre- 
pay and undisturbed. 3. They can 

willevil. 4, God thwarts them by 
word, or deed, or both.’ 

This might, we should imagine, 
have been thought sufficiently ex- 
plicit, it does not, however, satisfy 
Mr. Vaughan. 

f* Alithis,” he observes, ‘is correct, 
but it is.not the whole of the matter ; 
neither does he put the several parts of 


the machinery together, cleverly ; neither 
does he show an end.” . 


In order, then, to; supply Lu- 
ther’s lack of service, our great 
mechanist proceeds todo the thing 
“ cleverly,” and this he effects by 
the use of expressions which, if 
they do not fully bear out our ori- 
ginal interpretation, are, we will 
venture to affirm, guiltless of any 
meaning whatsoever. 

“ All.these are of God, through God, 
and. to. God (Rom. xi. 36.) The natural 
mp been brought into the state in 

is, of, through, and to him.” 


We ask every man whose facul-- 


rior are not absolutely stupified by 
lesperate idolatry ofhy pothesis, 
whether: this-is not imputing to 
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iLMey, 
God, in terms most direet and: 
cific, the authorship, or if “Mr. 


Vaughan please, the origination of 


The reference to the 11th of 


sin. 


' Romans is nothing more than a 


specimen of the gross misapplica- 
tion of texts, for which Mr. V. is 
remarkable, and which, if his prin- 
ciples of citation were once allowed, 
would make an entire wreck of 
Scripture, sound feeling, and com- 
mon sense. 

But we are “ gainsayers,” it 
seems; and of what we are to 
understand by this pithy trisylla+ 
ble, we have a shrewd hint in the 
very first paragraph of an “ad- 
vertisement” prefixed to this ser- 
mon. “If the Lord,” says Mr. 
Vaughan, “shall have been pleased 
to state out something of His mind 
concerning it” (the general sub+ 
ject) “ by my lips,-and by my 
pen, is it not because He would 
stop the mouth of some of His 
gainsayers ? be it so.” 
If we could, for a single moment, 
be weak enough to believe Mr. V. 
accessible by calm, friendly, and 
rational appeal, we would ask him 
what he’ can possibly expect to 
gain by this lofty identification .of 
his fallible opimions with the un- 
erring oracles of God himself— 
this. presumptuous intimation that 
he is an appointed instrument ‘‘ to 
step the mouths” of all -who, 
searching the Scriptures for them- 
selves, may venture to deny his 
conclusions, and to expose their 
injurious tendency? Does he hope 
tointimidate? Alas for him! this 
brutum fulmen would not startle 
an infant: Does he wish to per- 
suade? He must take a different 
method, and imitate the example 
of him who, that he might savé 
some, was made all things to: all 
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Certaine Sermons, first Preached, 
and after published at several 
times ; and now gathered toge- 
ther into one volume. By M. 
Thomas Gataker, B. of D. and 
Pastor of Rotherhith. London: 
printed by John Haviland for 
Edward Brewster, 1637. 


Tuts author was one of the most 
learned of the Puritan Divines. 
He was born September 4, 1574, 
in the parsonage-house of St. Ed- 
mund the King, in Lombard 
Street, London, where his father, 
an eminent Puritan Divine, was 
then minister. He was sent, at 
sixteen years of age, to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he 
took his degrees. His abilities, 
learning, and piety, greatly distin- 
guished him. Sidney College 
being founded about this time, 
he was, through Archbishop Whit- 
gift, and Dr. Goodman, Dean of 
Westminster, the Trustees on the 
foundation, appointed a Fellow of 
that Society. The building not 
being finished, he became, in the 
interim, tutor to the eldest son of 
Sir Wm. Ayloff, of Berkstead, 
Essex. Dr. Stern, the Suffragan 
Bishop of Colchester, being on a 
visit to the family, heard our au- 
thor expound the Scriptures, which 
it was his custom to do morning 
and evening. He was much struck 
with his remarks, and advised him 
toenter into the ministry. He com- 
plied with the advice, and Dr. 
Stern ordained him. About 1599, 
he ‘became an eminent tutor in 
Sidney College ; while filling that 
important station, he was zealous 
in seeking to do good as a preacher 
of the Gospel. He en with 
Mr. Wm. Bedell, afterwards Bisho 

of Kilmore, in preaching in such 
places, near to the University, as 
were destitute of ministers. In 
attending to this duty, he preached 

Cone. Mag. No. 77. 
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every Sabbath at Everton, a village 
upon the borders of Cambridge, 
Bedford, and Huntingdonshire; the 
vicar of which parish was said to 
be one hundred and thirty years 
old. He had not preached in this 
way many months, when he went 
to London. He became known 
to some principal members of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, of which society he was 
chosen preacher in 1601. In 1603, 
he proceeded B. D., and though 
solicited to proceed to Doctor, he 
refused. Convinced of the sin- 
fulness of pluralities, he refused a 
valuable living which was offered 
him while he held the preachership 
of Lincoln’s Inn. In 1611, ‘he 
married, quitted his preachership, 
and accepted of the Rectory of 
Rotherhithe. 

During his stay at Lincoln’s 
Inn, he had, in some of his dis« 
courses, declared his opinions re- 
specting lots and lotteries. These 
having been mi ted, he 
published “ A Discourse of the 
Nature and Use of Lots, a Treatise 
Historical and Theological, 1619, 
4to.” This publication made a 
great noise, and involved him in a 
tedious controversy. In 1620, he 
paid a visit to the Low Countries ; 
while at Middleburgh, in Zealand, | 
he preached to the English set- 
tlers. During sr ger he = 
an 0 unity of confuti 
Engheh Papicta. His frends, 
especially his mother, was afraid 
that the Roman Catholics might 
do him some injury, as he was 4 
known enemy of that system of 
delusion. He, however, returned 
safe home the same year. 

For several years, he was en- 
gaged in writing controversial 
tracts. In 1640, and the follow- 
ing year, he was involved in the 
controversy concerning Justifica~ 
tion. He was appointed one of 

2M 








the Assembly of Divines. He 
a ih the Afin 
tations on the Bible—Tsaiah, Jere- 
miah, and the Lamentations fell to 
his share, and according to the 
ion® of Calamy, he had not 
~ been exeeeded by any commenta- 
tor on those books. About this 
time, he — offered the Master- 
of nity College, Cam- 
beige, but deciined it on account 
of his health: confined 
to’ his chamber by ill health, his 
mind was active. . He prosecuted 
his studies with the greatést ar- 
dour, and drew up some of his 
most leatned treatises. In 1646, 
he wrote an answer to Mr. John 
Saltmarsh’s Treatise, concerning 
* Free Grace,” and exposed some 
of the sentiments in that work. 
The following year he was able 
to venture inito the pulpit. The 
exertion was, however, too great 
for him, and he burst a vem in his 
lungs—with difficulty he was re- 
stored. He ially recovered, 
and, as far as his strength would 
oa assisted in sacred duties. 
this time, he published 
several learned works, which, with 
others which he had formerly 
written, were afterwards printed 
among his “‘ Opeta Critica,” in two 
vohimes folio, at Utrecht, in 1698. 
He died in 1654, being in his 80th 
yéar. He was buried in his own 
church, where a funeral sermon 
was ‘by Mr. Sinton Ashe. 
This was printed in 1655, with a 
Narrative of his life, which has 
furnished materials for this brief 
notice. Mr. Ashe gives him the 
following character :—*‘ As to his 
was of a middle statare, 
a thin habit of poe: a lively coun- 
tenanee, and fresh xion, of 
a ate diet, of ‘a free and 
ul conversation, addicted to 
study, but not secluding himself 
. from useful company; of a quick 
nsion, sharp reason, solid 
gmeht, and so ex 
amemory, that though he used no 
‘ common-place book, yet he had 
all his reading in end omni as his 
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and conscientious, that he would 
not, go the length of any party, 
which was the true reason of his 
not accepting preferment, and also 
of his being disliked successively 
by all parties.” 

The volume which heads this 
article, contains some excellent 
sermons, accompanied with all the 
appendages of quaintness and over- 
whelming quotations from He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin writers. 
We hardly know if it is a fair spe- 
cimen of the preaching that pleased 
the people ofthat age; but this 
we do know, that the labour of 
prepating one such sermon mast 
have been immense. In one page, 
it is a very common occurrence to 
meet with thirty or forty passages 
from Rabbins, the Fathers, the 
Classic writers, and Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant writers, since 
the Reformation. Among all the 
volumes of sermons belonging to 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, which we have seen, we 
never met with such a prodigious 
show of learning. It would be a 
sad drawback on ministerial ac- 
tivity, and, we fancy, on pastoral 
usefulness in our day, if such kind 
of sermons were to be produced 
by our modern preachers, suppos- 
ing them able to do it :—with all 
this formidable display of learning, 
however, our author constantly 
aims at the consciences of his 
hearers, and in this, perhaps, too 
frequent appeals to certain autho- 
rities, which, in moral or 
matters, should have no w t; 
we can easily discover an 
desire to produce conviction, and 
lead sinners to God. His doctri- 
nal sentiments are Calvinistic. His 
practical remarks are numerous 
and impressive. We find it diffi- 
cult to makea selection, so as to 
give our readers some idea of the 
author’s style and manner—a few, 


‘rather at random than otherwise, 


must suffice. 
The volume consists of twenty- 
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one sermons, on a variety of sub- 
jects, several of them preached on 
particular occasions. 

In a sermon on that passage in 
Matt, vi. 33. “ Seek first,” Sc, 
the author, after explaining the 
text, and’ drawing two or three 
doctrines from it, speaks of the 
indifference of men to spiritual 
things, and their attachment to the 
ways of sin, and thus exposes their 
conduct. 


**« Secondly, observe wee hence how 
crosse and averse the corrupt heart of 
man is naturally to all geodnesse and 
godlinesse; that, though a crowne, a 
kingdome, an incorruptible crowne, an 
everlasting kingdome be propounded to 
this righteousnesse, and annexed unto it, 

will rather lose this crowne, rather 

ave and forgoe this kingdome, than 
condescend to accept of it upon such a 
condition ; will not be constrained to 
live happily, and to reigne everlastingly, 
unlesse he may doe so upon some other 
termes ; will choose rather not to reigne, 
than to bee righteous. If this crowne, 
indeed, might be compassed hy fraud 
and deceit, or by oppression and extor- 
tion; not a few would be sure to have 
a share init, that are now never like to 
have any interest therein, Or, if it 
might be held with loosenesse and lewd- 
nesse of life, wee should not need much 
rhetoricke to perswade many toraccept 
of it. It is one maine end for which 
many men desire authority and t- 
nesse, that they may thereby gain libertie 
to live, and doe as they list ; and without 
which they esteeme power and authority 
nought worth. When John the Baptist 
preached the Gospell of this kingdome, 
Herod would willingly have had it, if hee 
might have held his Herodias, his harlot 
with it. When our Saviour Christ pub- 
lished it, the Pharisies would faine have 
had it, if with their pride, covetousnesse, 
and hypocrisie, it might have beene had 
and held; or if such a specious shew of 
righteousnesse would have served the 
turne for it, as they dazled the eyes of 
the simpler sort with. But when this 
righteousnesse of God, this strictnesse of 
life, commeth to bee propounded toge- 
cher. with 42,-and $0 be austied’of all 
those that will have any share in it; now 
Herod flieth off, and will none of it, the 
Pharisies keepe aloofe off, and reject it ; 
and every naturall man’s perverse heart 
thinketh it held at too high a rate, if 
without change of his corrupt course of 
life it cannot bee compassed.” 


“ The Gaine of Godlinesse,” the 
title of another sermon, is one of 
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the most quaint in the volume, 
While describing the gain of god- 
liness, hg states the feelings of the 
wicked respecting it. 


“< First, did men deeme godlinesse to 
bee a matter of gaine, they would never 
think they had enough of it. For riches 
are stintlesse ; there is no end of them. 
We never thinke that we have wealth 
enough, we are still labouring for more. 
Many men have too much, and yet no 
man enough. There is no stint of 
wealth, but as some write, though fabu- 
lously, of the crocodile, that hee groweth 
so long as ever hee liveth: so it is too, 
too true of this mysticail crocodile, the 
desire of gaine and wealth, and of ad~ 
vancing or enlarging mens worldly es- 
tates hath no acme, no pitch; but grow- 
eth still more and more with men as long 
as they live, rifer oft with them than ever, 
when they are even going out of the 
world, und have one foote, as wee use 
to say, already in the grave. But with 

linesse men are soone satisfied ; they 

ve soone enongh of. it.” If they have 
attained to but a little superficiall sprink- 
ling of common grace, or civill honesty, 
that commeth as far short of sound sanc- 
tification and sincerity, as the shadow 
doth of the substance, they begin-pre- 
sently to suppose, with selfe-conceited 
Laodicea, that they are rich enough and 
necde nothing, that they have no negde 
to labour for any further matter, they 
are even as well, as well may bee, as 
need be, at least. No maa is afraid of 
being too wealthy but many are afraid 
of being too godly, Ne sis nimium justus ; 
Be not too just, sticketh shrewdly on 
many a mans stomacke : though spoken 
not of true godlinesse or righteoysnesse 
indeed ; but of nourishing in us angus 
weaning conceit of ourselves, or of being 
over-rigorous in censuring of others ; 
like the Pharisee in the Gospell, who 


saith an ancient writer pithily 4 

wittily, exulting arrogantly pean 
insulteth insoleatly over others, and de- 
ceiveth himselfe alone, whom alone hee 


excepteth, while he contemncth and 
condemneth all besides himselfe.”’ 

The sermon entitled “ The 
Just Man’s Joy,” has the follow- 
ing passage, in which he. replies 
to an objection frequently brought 
against religion, that it produces 
melancholy. He-tells the objec- 
tors, that they fix their attention 
on those whose natural tempera- 
nent of mind is gloomy, anc 
by those who are really ase aa 
‘+ Now, these men see and observe 
2M2 
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the one, but the other they will not see, 
are willing to picke a quar- 
rell to. Christian profession. ‘To use a 
comparison, used before me by a Right 
Reverend Divine. Suppose a man came 
into one of your shops, and aske to see 
some. wares, which, when he is shewed, 
he findeth some fault’ with ; and though 
you tell him, you will shew him better, 
em he refuseth to see them, and so goeth 
is way : will you not say, that such a 
one came not to buy, but tocavill? In 
like manner, when men to object against 
piety and godlinesse, as the mother and 
means cf a most uncomfortable life, 
shall pick out examples of some few dis- 
tressed and disconsolate Christians, that 
either oppressed with melancholy, or 
mistaken through weaknesse of judgment 
in their owne estates, live pensively, and 
shall refuse to take notice of others, 
many more, ten to one, that live cheer- 
fully, ar a gae on joyfully with much 
comfort contentment in a religious 
course of life; wee may well say and 
deeme of such, that they deale very un- 
equally, and are bent to cavill onely at 
the. practice and profession of piety, be- 
cause they have no love or liking to it." 
In a sermon, called ‘“ God's 
Parley with Princes,” he intro- 
duces some humbling truths. In 
describing the liability of great 
men to death, as well as the mean- 
est of the people, he says, 
 Againe, great men, as they are made 
both for body and soule of the same mat- 
ter that others are; so are their soules 
and bodies tied together with no firmer 
or stronger bands than other ordinary 


bands are. They have no more power 
over the spirit in the day of death to de- 
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taine it, than other ordinary men ‘have. 
Some litle worm may doe as/much hy 
them, as they can doe to man. A 
flie or a gnat strangled that proud Pope 
our countreyman, that made the Empe- 
rour stoope to hold his stirrop. And, I 
say, not, a little fish bone, an haire, or 
a crumb of bread onely going downe the 
wrong way, may endanger, yea, may 
chouke and make an end of the mightiest 
Monarch in the world. They are sub- 
ject to sicknesse as well as others ; yea, 
more usually than others, as being more 
crasie commonly than others are, that 
are more hardly bred than they. It is 
not agolden ring that can keep the finger 
from a fellon, nora velvet slipper that 
can fray away the gout, nor a crown or 
diadem that can cure the head-ache, nor 
a purple roabe that can free one from 
fevers. Sicknesse, deaths pursevant oft 
arresteth them, and death it selfe oft 
seiseth on them in the very place of ju- 
dicature, where they passe sentence of 
life or death upon others, even as they 
are sitting on the bench.” 


We should have been glad to 
have given a few more passages 
had our limits permitted. The 
pastor of Rotherhithe, is now, we 
trust, in heaven, and it is no small 
proof of the wisdom, goodness, 
and power of the King of Zion, 
that he still continues in his church, 
pastars after his own heart. Though 
our author be no more, a pastor 
now lives and labours at Rother- 
hithe with at least equal faith- 
fulness, affection, and success. May 


his last days be his best. 
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Memoirs of Mrs. Matilda Smith, late 
of ae Town, Good Hope. 
By John Philip, D. D. 6s. 


Tue name of Mrs. Smithhas been so 

tly noticed in our periodical 
accounts ofthe missionary cause,that 
most of our readers, and the pious 
public at large, are already familiar 
with it, She was indeed an extra- 
ordi woman—her talents were 
evident y of no common order, and 
though her -situation in early life 
was unfavourable to the cultivation 





and improvement of her mind, yet 
her persevering application sur- 
mounted every impediment, and 
she rose to attainments that were 
respectable and praiseworthy, and 
not 0 ae surpassed, or even 
equalled, by many of greater ad- 
vantages. This excellent female 
had been deeply conversant with 
trouble—a long and severely exer- 
cised disciple in the schoo! of afflic- 
tion—twice had-she been called to 
resign the partner of her life, and 
successively all her numerous and 
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endeared . offspring, consisting” of 
ten children, to the fatal stroke of 
death. These painful exercises, 
under the divine blessing, fitted her 
for the future sphere of usefulness 
she was appointed to fill, and made 
her the sympathetic friend and 
counsellor of the distressed. Such 
was her submission and fortitude in 
the time’of trouble, her deep and 
rich experience, her holy and well- 
directed zeal, her unceasing ac- 
tivity in the cause of missions, and, 
above all, her holy and beavenly 
life, that she was beloved and es- 
teemed by all who knew her, and 
by our missionaries distinguished 
by the honourable appellation of 
**a@ mother in Israel.””, Dr. Philip 
remarks, “ Such as have had no 
means of becoming acquainted with 
Mrs. Smith but by this volume, may 
think that nature and truth are ex- 
ceeded in the delineation of her 
character. I am aware, that such as 
enjoyed her personal friendship will 
be ready to complain that the copy 
falls far short of the original.” We 
feel persuaded that many of our 
readers will welcome the memoir 
before us, and the fact, that the 
avon pee part of her life is recorded 

y her own pen, makes it addition- 
ally interesting. Here is, indeed, 
an excellent .pattern for the imita- 
tion of females in general, and to 
those who may hereafter become 
the wives of missionaries, or en- 
gage actively in the missionary 
cause, it is particularly so. The 
Memoir appears to have been got 
up somewhat hastily, and is a little 
irregular, but the numerous and 
important avocations of Dr. Philip 
rendered it necessary for him to 
leave a considerable part of the 
work to other hands. The volume 
consists of “‘ Introductory observa- 
tions by Dr. Philip—An Abridg- 
ment of Mrs. Smith’s Narrative— 
Extracts, Abridgments, &c. &c. from 
the Diary and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Smith — Miscellaneous infor- 
mation relative to Mrs. S.— Biogra- 
phical Sketch carried on and finish- 
ed—General view of the Character 
of Mrs. S.—Conclusién. We must 
not omit to state that the profits of 
the work will be applied to the 
erection of the mission chapel at 
Cape Town. 
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The Christian desiring to depart and 
be with his glorified Redeemer.’ A 


‘ Sermon, occasioned by the Death of 
Mr. Thomas Morris. By John 
Bulmer. 

Mr. Thomas Morris (the gentleman 
to whom this memorial is devoted) 
was a Christian of long standing, 
having maintained a holy and con- 
sistent course for upwards of sixty 
years. He received his first serious 
impressions under a sermon preach- 
ed by the Rev. Howel Davis ; his 
convictions were strong, and ac- 
companied with great fear and dis- 
tress, nor were they removed until 
he had fled for refuge to the cross 
of the great Redeemer. He was a 
man of strict integrity ; as a master, 
a parent, and a member of a Chris- 
tian church, his condyct appears to 
have been exemplary, and such as 
adorned the doctrine of God our 
Saviour. Mr. Bulmer’s Sermon is 
an affectionate tribute of respect to 
this good man. From Phil. i, 23, he 
deduces a variety of interesting re- 
marks. After a suitable introduc- 
tion Mr. B. observes,—1. The Chris- 
tian’s desire to depart and be with 
his Redeemer, is the result of a 
scriptural and lively faith.—2, It is 
the result of love to God, and pre- 
paration for heaven.—3. To one 
who thus wishes to be with Christ 
disappointment is impossible, be- 
cause his desire is grounded on 
the faithfulness and truth of God. 
The sermon closes with an interes- 
ting sketch of the character of Mr. 
T——, which we hope will awaken 
those who read it to the imitation 
of his excellence. The sermon, is 
well deserving a public attention, 
and will repay the perusal. 


Sermons on various interesting Sub- 


jects, i for Families and 
Villages. By W. Dransfield: Third 
edition. 4s. 


Whey the great number of village 
and family discourses already be- 
fore the public is considered, it 
must be acknowledged, that the in- 
dividual who attempts to increase 
it, possesses no ordinary portion of 
confidence in the good opinion and 
indulgence of sermon readers. We 
do not mean to hint, by this remark, 
that there is any reason to regret 
the publication of the little volume 
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before us, concerning which we have 
only to observe, that the author is a 
young man; that the sermons were 
delivered to a plain people; and 
though they make no pretensions to 
literary excellence, are not destitute 
of qualities of a higher order, which, 
we doubt not, will recommend them 
to the atfention of plain and pious 
people. The sentiments are strictly 
scriptural and evangelical, express- 
ec in a clear and perspicuous style, 
and the subjects of which they treat 
of the greatest importance. As 
such we can recommend them. to 
the attention of our readers, 


wee 


A Sermon on Si , preached at 
Kettering. By LK. Fait, M.A. 
Hamilton and Co. 


White the Slave Trade, with all 
its attendant fruits, finds apologists 
in a Christian coantry, and among 
men bearing the name of Christian 
Ministers, it is desirable that the 
friends of justice and humanity 
should exert every nerve toconvince 
the country of the accursed nature 
of the slave system, and to rid the 
nation altogether from the crimi- 
nality in whieh it has so long 
been involved. Mr. Hall particularly 
adapts his discourse to that part of 
the argument which relates to the 
high authority of Scripture, which 
the patrons and promoters of sla- 
very have often pleaded in defence 
of their favourite system. He lays 
‘down two propositions: 1st, Tit 
sl admits of no scriptural defence. 
2nd, That slerery is, in its nature and 
tendency, repugnant to the Christian 
religion. ese are sustained with 
very respectable ability, and the 
discourse altogether embodies much 
good reasoning and warm feeling, 
on atopic of great public interest. 
The friends of emancipation will 
read this discourse with pleasure ; 
and we can only wish that it may 
produce that conviction the author 
aims at, in those who are enemies 
to negro-melicration: but there are 
things more potent with them than 
eitber truth, scripture, or reason— 
a voice which drowns alike the com- 
-manding tones of justice, and the 

thetic cries of humanity. We give 

. Hall’s discourse, as a whole, 
our full commendation, though there 
are iwo or three sentences, towards 


the elosé, the propriéty, not the 
truth, of which may admit a ques- 
tion. i 





Dartmoor, and other Poems. By 
Joseph Cottle. 12mo. 


THE first article in this little: yolume 
seems to have been an unsuccessful 
prize poem, written for the Royal 
Society of Literature, It is followed 
by. numerous others, some on sa- 
cred and some on common topics, 
They are of various merit. Mr, 
Cotue is not unknown as a poet; 
and asall his efforts have been in fa- 
vour of sound principles, we cannot 
but award him our approbation, 
His muse, in this age of great poets; 
cannot compete ror a large share of 
public favour; she is, however, not 
undeserving of notice, and will, we 
haye no doubt, meet with admirers, 


Stowe sete 


For what Purposes the good Works of 
the Righteous are to be exhibited at 
the Day of Judgment, A Sermon, 
delivered at the Monthly Lecture, 
§e. $c. By William Thorp, Lon- 
don: Maxwell. 2s. 

Tuis discourse is founded upon 

Matt. xxv, 31—40. ‘The. preacher 

begins with a brief but comprchen- 

sive sketch of that scene to which 
the text refers. He then clears the 
way to his subject, by showing that 
the good works of the righteous will 
not be exhibited for their justifica- 
tion before God. He then states the 
folowing, as the purposes to be an- 
swered by such an exhibition: The 
character of the righteous—the honour 
of the Judge—the destinies of the uni- 
verse, and the glory uf God the Father, 
as sustaining the hynvur of the Divine 

Majesty, in the commencement, pro- 

gress, and consummation of the great 

work of redemption. These topics are 
illustrated at considerable Jength, 
and with great force of argument. 

The whole discourse isa display of 


admirable theological skill, and. is, 


throughout, a very characteristic 
specimen of that bold and crergetic 
style of preaching, for which the au- 
thor hasiong been remarkable. Few 


single sermons that.we have lately 


seen, so well deserve commendation. 
It cannot besead withoutadvantage, 
and from the mass of exeellent.mat- 
ter contained in it, will repay a 
careful perusal, 
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THE PETITION OF THE DIREC- 
TORS OF THE LONDON MIS- 
SIONARY. SOCIETY. 


Tue following excellent Petition from the 
Directors was presented to the House of 
Commons by Sir James Mackintosh, on 
Thursday, April 15, 1824, which was 
ordered tu be printed. Though it occu- 
pies a considerable space, we think its 
great interest will fully justify its inser- 
tion in our columns.—The Minutes of 
Evidence on the trial of Mr. Smith are 
also printed by an order of the House, 
and we look forward to the debate, after 
the recess, on Mr. Brougham’s promised 
motion respecting this affair, with no 
ordinary interest. it is neither a poli- 
tical nor sectarian question, but one 
which involves in it the’security, and in 
some degree the success, of all the Mis- 
sionaries employed throughout his Ma- 
jesty’s colonial possessions. 


“« The humble Petition of the Trea- 
surer, Secretary, and Directors of 
©The London Missionary Society,’ 

«¢ Sheweth,—T hat your petitioners are 
the Officers of a Society, established in 
1795, ‘including Clergymen and Mem- 
bers of the Established Church, and Mi- 
histers and Laymen of different deno- 
minations among t Dissenters. 

*¢ That * the sole object of that Society 
is to spread the knowledge of Christ 
among heathen and other unenlightened 
nations.’ 

‘* That to accomplish their object, the 
Society send pious and self-denying men 
to those regions where the population 
néed feligious instruction; and at an 
expense exceeding £30,000 per annum 
support thése Missienaries, amidst la- 
bours which pure benevolence only can 
induce them to sustain, and which hu- 

m praise never Can repay. 

tt the Christian motives which 
prompt those exertions render the So- 
ciety most circumspect as to the charac- 
ters of the persons whom they depute ; 
and that they might refer with cordial 
satisfaction and devout gratitude to many 
of thicir Missionaries, some of whom 
have, undér the blessing of God, = 
lized ‘barbarians and evangelized the 
idolatrous, whilst others have by their 
literary labours, especially in the trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures, reflected 
honour ‘on their country, and become 
the benefactors of large portions of the 


worl, 

‘* That the Dutch-ceded Colony of 
Demerara was selected in the year 1807 
for a missionary station at the request of 


respectable persons resident therein, and 
because the neglected state of a large 
slave populatioa excited their compas- 
sion; aad their judgment has been since 
confirmed by official documents, which 
declared that ‘ Catechists and Teachers’ 
were required ‘ to instruct that popula- 
tion in the elementary principles of the 
Christian faith.’ 

*¢ That notwithstanding this declara~ 
tion from the highest authority in the 
Colony, special circumstances connected 
with Demerara have rendered the duties 
of Missionaries peculiarly arduous and 
perplexing, aud have occasioned diffi- 
culties which no other West Indian Co- 
lonies in an equal degree present. But 
many of those obstacles were surmount- 
ed by ‘a patient coutinuance in well 
doing ;’ and chapels have been built 
where numerous congregations of = 
groes assembled for public So P 
those lessons of a, and morals, 
and civil subordination, were inscribed 
on their memories and their hearts, 
which many and long continued suffer- 

have been unable to efface. 

*¢In the end of 1816 the Rev. John 
Smith was sent to Demerara. His sta- 
tion was at a chapel in the plantation 
called Le Resouvenir, on the eastern 
coast. The confidence ia his excellent 
principles, and other qualifications, led 
the Society to select him for that ap- 
pointaniae. But this estimate of ‘his 
worth and fitness did not iuduce them 
to omit those especia) instructions and 
cautions which their ordinary regula- 
tions, and a conviction of the difficulties 
connected with that Station, especially 
required. The following INsTruCTIONS 
were therefore given :— 

«< ©Jn the discharge of your 
duty you may meet with difficulties al- 
most. peculiar to the West. Indies or 
Colonies, where slaves are employed in 
the culture of the earth and other la- 
borious employments. Some of. the 
gentlemen who own the estates, the 
masters of the slaves, are unfriendly to 
their instruction ; at least they are 
lous lest by any mismanagement on the 
part of the Missionaries, or misunder- 
standing on the part of the negroes, the 
public peace and safety should be endan- 
gered. You must take the utmost care 


not sent to rer them fom 
vile condition, but te afford 
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consolations of religion, and to enforce 
upon them the necessity of being ‘ sub- 
ject not only for wrath but for con- 
science sake.’ Romans xiii. 6; 1 Peter 
ii. 19. The Holy Gospel you preach will 
render the slaves who receive it the more 
diligent, faithful, patient, and useful 
servants; will render severe discipline 
unnecessary, and make them the most 
valuable servants on the estates; and 
thus you will recommend yourself and 
your ministry even to those gentlemen 
who may have been averse from the re- 
ligious instruction of the negroes. We 
are well assured that this happy effect 
has already been produced in many in- 
stances; and we trust you will be the 
honoured instrument of producing many 
more.’ 


** To those instructions your peti- 
tioners believe, that the Rev. John Smith 
paid duteous and willing respect, al- 
though many acts of unkindness to- 
wards himself, and of illegal restriction 
and harshness towards the negroes who 
attended on his ministry, rendered im- 
plicit and uniform obedience no easy 
task. .In that situation, surrounded by 
difficulties which Christian ministers in 
England huve never known, and which 
exist in an equal degree perhaps in no 
other West Indian Colony, the Rev. John 
Smith ye his humble and inde- 
fatigable minis until August last. 
Incessant pores Al in an unhealthy 
climate had in mean time much im- 
paired the health of Mr. Smith, and 
medical advisers had prescribed his 
speedy return to Europe, or his removal 
to a more salubrious air; and that ad- 
vice for the preservation of his health he 
interded to obey. 

- © But in August last events occurred 
which interrupted the execution of that 
purpose, and have pressed him down 
prematurely to the grave. On August 18th 
there was a commotion on several plan- 
tations on the Eastern coast: the siaves 
on the plantation where Mr. Smith re- 
sided, and several slaves particularly 
connected with his chapel, were engaged 
in that commotion. It appears to have 
been rather a riotous assemblage than a 
planned rebellion ; and within a very few 
days it was easily snppressed. — 
negroes were shot and hanged, thoug 

little if any injury had been done to any 
property, and though the life of no white 
was voluntarily taken away by 


“* Suppliants, rather than accusers, 
your petitioners do not desire to de- 
velope the remote or immediate causes 
of an event which they deplore; but 
they, upon the information communi- 
cated to them, humbly submit, that pe- 
culiar and unwarrantable cruelties to- 
wards the 


fl 
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illegally compelled—that capricious in- 
terruption and impediments thrown in 
the of their; religious duties—and 
etgeclally that a long and inexplicable 
delay to promulgate the directions trans- 
mitted from his Majesty's (government 
favourable to the negro population, and 
well known amongst them to have ar- 
rived, were causes sufficient to account 
for the effect.. At the commencement of 
the commotion, Martial Law was pro- 
claimed, and a non-descript Martial Law 
was continued not only for days or for 
weeks, but for several months, after all 
commotion had subsided, and until the 
19th of January last. 

** This sad, though brief disturbance, 
appears to your petitioners to have af- 
forded an opportunity for the manifesta- 
tion of the adverse and injurious feel- 
ings of many colonists, directed equally 
against the efforts of Religious Societies 
—against the paternal purposes of a gra- 
cious King, and against the recorded 
desire of the British Parliament, to miti- 
gate the sufferings of the negro popula- 
tion,’and to improve their conditions by , 
means which Christian instruction and. 
education might supply. But those ob- 
jects of displeasure to the colonists were 
distant and inaccessible ; and it was on 
Mr. Smith, an innocent and unprotected 
victim, that they chiefly poured the tor- 
rent of their wrath. To your petitioners 
it also appears, after deliberate and care- 
ful inquiry, that his Majesty’s Lieutenant 
Governor allowed the sentiments of those 
persons to operate on his conduct; and 
that he has already been persuaded into 
acts which your petitioners ever must 
lament. 

*< On the 21st of August, Mr. Smith 
was taken from his house, his private 
Journal and all his papers were seized ; 
and, notwithstanding his ill health, he 
was —_ closely imprisoned, prohibited 
from all intercourse with his friends, 

recluded from ndence with this 
Society, and exposed to such treatment 
as is unknown to English prisoners, 
whatever be their crimes.—Martial Law 
was continued, and his imprisonment 
endured ; nor was it till October 13th, 
a period of nearly two months, that his 
trial was begun. Ail these proceedings 
were by the special order of his Excel- 
lency the Lieutenant Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief. Against Mr. Smith, 
on his trial, appeared the Colonel Fiscal, 
as his accuser; among the officers who 


.composed the Court, was Mr. Wray, 


President, or principal Judge of . the 
Colonial Court of Justice, introduced 
as a military officer. The charges were 
four, and are already among the papers 
laid on the table of your Honourable 
House. 

‘* On those charges, your Honourable 
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House will form its judgment. But your 
€titioners, not imputing any offence le- 
gally cognisable, are advised, that they 
are charges. by the Court, to which they 
Were submitted—cbarges, which no Bri- 
tish tribunal, civil or military, could 
Jawfully entertain, and which, if they 
involved any violation of the colonial 
Jaws, should by those laws alone have 
been tried and determined. The long 
interval between the apprehension and 
trial of Mr. Smith had been zealously 
employed in finding matter of accusation 
against him; the trial! of some slaves 
had been proceeded in, und means had 
been taken to prevail on those slaves to 
become his accusers, in the hope of pre- 
serving their lives. Defences, which 
they neither wrote nor understood, were 
put in as their own, not excuipating 
themselves, but accusing Mr. Smith of 
erimes which no evidence had supported ; 
and imputations, which only party-spirit 
could invent, were ingustriously circu- 
lated. After all these investigations ; 
after the publication of the entries made 
Mr. Smith, in his private Journal, of 
his feelings and his thoughts ; and, after 
all the calumnies which the colonial 
press could circulate, there appeared not 
any credible evidence even to support 
those charges that were so anomalons 
and strange. It was, however, by a 
Court Martial, that he was tried, of 
high treason he was indirectly accused, 
without any of those protections against 
that accusation, which, not ouly the 
inerciful laws of England, but even 
the colonial laws themsclves, supplied. 
He was tried by a Court Martial, and 
the evidence of slaves was thereby intro- 
duced, The assistance of an advocate 
to speak on his behalf was thereby re- 
fused, and tle means of appealing from 
an ay sentence, were thereby pre- 
cluded, Of the evidence given on this 
trial, a judgment will be formed by your 
Honourable House; but to your peti 
tioners, it bas appeared, that much of 
that testimony was truly frivolcus, and 
that the remainder affixes neither to the 
motives nor to the conduct of Mr. Swith}, 
any political or moral guilt. During the 
progress of the trial, impartiality was 
not prescrved, and hear-say evidence 
was received against Mr. Smith, while 
he was not allowed to produce the same 
species of evidence in his defence. _ For 
six weeks, from October 13, to Novem- 
ber 2A, the trial of Mr. Smith, strug- 
gling with a dire disorder, was prolonged. 
od, at length, a sentence was pro- 
inced, which found him guilty of the 
charges, but with certain exceptions, 
Which not ouly attenuate, but nulif: 
big of those charges; and, as to ail 
arges, he was recommended to 
mercy, as though any mercy could be 
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deserved by a man, and that mag.a minic 
ster of peace and religion, who, a 
a slave population, had really abused his 
high and righteous office, and had really 
excited that population to treason against 
the State, ‘ ai -2sulkin 30 
‘* After that finding, and such recom- 
mendation to mercy,-and after such trial 
by such tribunal, and with his kaow- 
ledge of the malady which the ¢ 
ment aad sufferings of Mr. Smith- 
greatly increased, your petitioners would 
have expected that his Excelleacy the 
Lieutenant Governor would readily have 
manifested the mercy it had been Judged 
fit to recommend, and by, allowi rt 
Smith to leave, the colony, would have 
presefved his life. But your petite 
have with grief to state, that his - 
lency preferred to order Mr. Smith to 
confinement in the comthon prison, and 
to transmit the proccedings to Enghind, 
for the consideration and ultimate de- 
cision of his Majesty thereon... .. w, 
‘On the pertisal of those proceed- 
ings, his Majesty’s government phough 
proves to remit the punishment of death ; 
ut they appear to your petitioners | 
have pom an ae of the, finding 
the Court, by directing that Mr. Smit 
should be dismissed the Colony, and 
should euter into recoguisances never to 
retorn. , ea 65 itd 
‘* Your petitioners.can Conceixe,, abd 
can respect motives, which may have in- 
duced a decision disappointing to. their 
hopes ; but all the information they, have 
collected, and all the legal opinions. 
have obtained, tend to confirm their, be- 
lief, not only of the legal, but c 
moral innocence of Mr. Smith, and tha 
the proceedings against him were as 
unconstitutional as incorrect. . In this 
judgment they are supported by coth- 
munications from the Colony,, which 
evidenced that effect of Christian. prin; 
ciple and Christian instruction, had, been, 
never more benignly manifested,than iat 
the proceedings of the slaves, even dur-. 
ing the commotion, by their abstinénct 
from the outr: usual on suth occa- 
sions, and by their declarations, ‘That 
they were taught not to take away hu- 
man life.’ The testimony of if 
dell, the advising advocate of Mr. Smit 
aud of the Rev. Mr. Austin, the yeu 
ment chaplain in the garrison, ona 4 
nister of the Established Church, fori: 
effect, are contained, ,in, the, wing 
extracts-from their letters. 
of whom had stated—_,  ,..,, 
‘* ¢1t is almost presumptyous 
to differ from the. sentenge of a | 
but, before God, I do believe Mr, 
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to be innocent ;, nays 1 will go ry, 
und Soff bey. minister of any, sect 
ever to have shewn a more faithful atten- 


tion to his sacred duties, than he hub 
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ate by the evidence on his trial to 
fave done,’ 

““ While the latter in a private letter 
toa friend had written— 

«1 feel no hesitation in declaring, 
from the intimate knowledge which my 
most anxious inquiries have obtained, 
that in the late scourge which the hand 
of an All-wise Creator has inflicted on 
this ill-fated country, nothing but those 
religious impressions which under Pro- 
vidence Mr. Smith has been instrumental 
int fixing—nothing but those principles 
of the Gospel of Peace which he has 
been proclaiming, could have prevented 
a’ dreadful effusion of blood here, and 
saved the lives of those very persons 
who ‘are now (I shudder to write it) 
seeking his life.’ 

** In these their disappointments and 
conclusions, also, your petitioners have 
been further sanctioned by vast numbers 
of their countrymen, of all religious de- 
nominations, and who partake their sor- 
row and surprise. 

«* With such convictions therefore— 
justice and mercy—justice to their in- 
jured Missionary, and mercy to all other 
Missionaries and Englishmen through- 
out the world, did not allow your peti- 
tioners to neglect any appropriate means 
to obtain not merely a remission, but a 
reversal of his sentence, and his thorough 
acquitment from all guilt. 

* «© Your petitioners had accordingly in- 
formed Mr. Smith of their willingness to 
assist, by all the means in their power in 
supporting an appeal against the sen- 
tence, should he think fit to make one. 
A Memorial to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment’ had also been prepared, and legal 

roceedings, against his Excellency the 

feutenant Governor and the Com- 
mander in Chief at Demerara had been 
advised 





* But many of their wishes have 
been ended, and they have been filled 
with anguish by intelligence that on the 
6th Fe last (before the decision 
of the government could have arrived) 
such injuries and such imprisonment had 
accelerated the deso'ations of disease, 
that death had liberated the sufferer 
from the prison house, and that the 
@ame of another martyr had been in- 
‘ geribed on the records of the Christian 

“Ghurch 3 


* Under these circumstances, to the 
Parliament of their country your peti- 
tioners ‘jr their complaint. ‘hey 
perceive that it is not merely the me- 
mory of Mr. Smith, nor the relief of his 
widow, that is involved in these trans- 
actions; but that they involve the se- 
curity ‘of those who survive in every 
celony, and many important questions 
universally interesting of constitutional 
right. New establishments in the West 
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Indian colonies for the education and re- 
ligions welfare of the slaves, are also at 
last wisely proposed, and new assurances, 
therefore, become needful for their pro- 
tection, and for the protection of all 
Christian Missionaries who now labour, 
antl who may hereafter labour, in those 
ungenial and long neglected lands. And 
to your petitioners it appears ‘that re- 
dress for the evils that are past, as well 
as the present protection and future sc- 
curity they seek, can by your Honour- 
able House be best or alone bestowed. 

‘*« Your petitioners therefore pray, that 
your Honourable House will insti- 
tute such inquiries, or direct or 
adopt such measures, as may best 
tend to obtain the revision or re- 
scindment of the sentence passed 
on Mr. Smith ; and also will adopt 
such measures as shall insure need- 
ful protection to Christiam Mis- 
sionarics in every part of the Bri- 
tish empire throughout the world ; 
and wiil. afford such further relief 
as shall seem mect to the hu- 
manity, wisdom, and justice .of 
your Honourable House.” 

Religious Tract Society. 

Ata Meeting of the Committee, March 
9, 1824, fully attended by the Mem- 
bers, at which some of the Corres- 
ponding Committee, and other friends 
of the Institution, were present. Seve- 
ral .communications respecting the 
Tract Magazine and Child’s Compa- 
nion were read, and it was resolved 
unanimously, That the following state- 
ment of particulars respecting these 
publications be printed and circulated. 


Several -communications have lately 
been made to the Committee of the Re- 
ligious ‘Tract Society, respecting the 
‘Tract Magazine-and the Child’s Com- 
panion. Nearly all the letters they have 
received contain warm and unsolicited 
testimonies in approbation of these little 
works, from persons whose names com- 
mand esteem and respect. The Com- 
mittee withhold these with regret; but 
it has ever been their rule to abstain 
from~ publishing individual testimonies 
of this nature, however gratifying. Three 
or four anonymous vonimunications are 
of avother description; and, although 
the Committee at all times desire to at- 
terd to suggestions, even from unknown 
correspondents, thcy cannot consider 
these as of any importance, as they all 
apparently proceed from the same quar- 
ter, and are written under mistaken 
views, if not in a spirit hostile to the 
Institution. Other inquiries have been 
chiefly personal, from friends and sup- 
porters of the Society. To them every 
explanation was readily given, and the 
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Committee. have reason to believe that 
they have been satisfactory. This course 
they desire to pursuc, and the Assistant 
Secretary will be found at all times ready 
to furnish every information ia his power 
to any Member of the Society, who may 
call at the Deposito; y: As such ingviries 
cannot be made by the friends and sub- 
seribers residing at « distauce, and as 
some among them may be desirous of 
further information on the subject, the 
Committee would Lriefly state the fol- 
lowing particulars, which refer to the 
points upon which information has hi- 
therto usually been sought. The Com- 
mitice were induced to commence these 
publications, from many of.the sub- 
scribers having repeatedly expressed an 
Opinion, that the objects of the Society 
would be promoted by an increased and 
regular supply of new Tracts, which might 
in some degree meet the increased desire 
for meatal food, evinced by the numerous 
readers of the present day. This mea- 
sure has of late been more strongly 
urged, in consequence of the vast num- 
ber of small periodical publications, 
which are continually issuing from the 
press, many .of which are of a very 
mischievous tendency. The rapid in- 
crease of these works is a feature pecu- 
liar to the present day; and the Com- 
mitfec have been called upon not to re- 
main inactive, at a time when the most 
strenuous exertions are necessary. The 
Tract Magazine, and the Child’s Com- 
panion, are Monthly Tracts, published 
to meet the wishes so strongly: urged. 
They appear at regular, instead of uncer- 
tain intervals; and embrace many yalu- 
able pieces, which: were formerly lost to 
the Society, and to the public, from 
being too short to form tracts by them- 
selves. Another important consideration 
presented itself to the Committee. Of 
late years, every religious Ipstitution of 
any magnitude, has found it necessary to 
publish accounts of its proceedings at 
shorter intervals than the Annual Re- 
ports. With this view, the Religious 
Tract Society Las for some time past 
printed ‘‘ Quarterly Eatracts’’ from , its 
correspondence, As the operations of 
the Society became more extensive, the 
expense of this measure increased, and of 
late these ‘‘ Extyacts’’ have cost upwards 
of £100. per annum ; while from various 
circumstances they could not be circu- 
lated so generally as was. desirable, un- 
less a considerable additional charge had 
been incurred, By the, little publica- 
tions now alluded to,. this expense is 
entirely avoided, and the amount thus 
saved to the Society is applicd to: the 
foreign and general objects of the Lnstitu- 
tion, Nor is this the only pecuniary ad- 
vantage. The cost of the Tract Maga- 
zine, and Child’s Companion, is consi- 


derably less than the price at which they 
are sold. -Thus, while the beneficial ob- 
jects of the Society are promoted, and 
its proceedings become far more exten- 
sively known among persons of every age 
than heretofore, an important addition 
will be annually made to the funds of 
the Institution. It may be well also to 
state, that these publications do not ab- 
sorb any part of the funds of the > 
nor any of the contributions of its sub- 
scribers ; and that the cost of the Tract 
Magazine, and the Child’s Companion, 
though they are different in appearance, 
is as nearly as possible the same. The 
inquiries of friends have been chiefly 
directed to the points already noticed, 
and evince a laudable solicitude for the 
welfare of ‘an important Institution, 
which the Committee desire to. meet 
with the utmost promptitude, aod the 
fullest explanation in their power. 

trust that the particulars they have stated, 
will satisfy their friends, that in promot~ 
ing the circulation of these publications | 
as extensively as possible, they are really 
forwarding the objects which the Society 
has in view, strengthening its resources,’ 
and engaging in a work, which, under 
the Divine blessing, may prove bene- 
ficial to the sofils of many individuals. 
An assertion has been made, to which 
the Committee desire to eae 
as yet they cannot trace it anony- 
a authority. It has been said, that 
these publications were the act of a few 
individuals, and not of the Committee at 
large; and that the individuals in ques- 
tion were actuated by interested motives, 
and received pecuniary recompense for 
their labours, To these surmises 
Committee would distinctly reply, —That 
the subject has been long before them, 
often urged upon their attention.—That 
it has been repeatedly discussed, and fully — 
considered, in -every point of view ; and i 
that the measure is sanctioned by their 
general approbation. The latter part of 
the assertion is unworthy of notice; it 
could not proceed from any person ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of the 
Committee, or the individuals of whom 
itis composed ; but they feel ita duty 
to themselves, distinctly to state, that: 
no Member of the Committee isin aly 
manner connected with thé~business.of 
the Depository, or derives any advantage, 
divetthy or ndivoetly, frei the funds of the 
Society. ‘They must also state; injustice 
to the friends upon whom the labour of 
superintending and editing these publi- 
cations has chiefly fallen ; that their la- 
bonrs .are entirely gratuitous; and that 
the original pieces which have appeared 
in these works, have been given. to’ the 
Society without remuneration. It may 
also be desirable to add, that their con- 
tents are open to the examination of the 
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Committee at large, previous to publica- - . 
= These explanations the Committee 

have considered it. their duty to give. 
They have: — endeavoured to avoid 


controversy, to abstain from any 
observations: of a personal nature, but 
rather ‘* to seek and ensve it.” 


peace 

‘They wish to act upon this plan in the 
present instance, and commit their pro- 
ceedings to Hint in whose service they 
woukbseck to be engaged. They do this 
without anxiety, conscious that their only 
motive ‘is'a desire of ‘usefulness to their 
fellow men, and that their proceedings 
‘are’ not actuated by self-interest. They 
gre fully persuaded that if. this counsel 

or this work be of ‘nen, it will come to 
none but if it be of God, it cannot 

be overthrown. 


British and Riveign f School Society.— On 
Friday, April 2, a public comnituion 
took’ place at the Central Schools of the 

‘and’ Foreign School Society, on 
which occasion, Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Esq:’M:P.: one of the Vice Presidents, 
wassin the chair. Sir Patrick Ross, Mr. 

one of the Greek Deputivs, 
Wa. Evuns, Esq. M, P. the Countess of 
Datniey, ‘and a tespectable number of 
ladies and geutlemen were present. 

The examination commenced in the 
girls” school, where the ladies previously 
inspected the specimens of needlework, 
and@ purchased a number of articles which 
p me prepared for sale. ‘The girls were 

examined in writing and arithmetic. 
After: this they read a passage of Scrip- 
ture;on which they were questioned by 
the» superintendant. The Rev. George 
Clayton:and the Rev. L M, Cramp then 
questioned, them generglly on the Holy 
Scriptures, and the answers given by the 
children xfforded great sutisfaction to 
the company. 

The chairman and visitors then ad- 
cue to the boys’ scheol. 

The boys, after the customary evolu- 
tions, which’were made with great ac- 


ed round to the company and inspected. 

‘Twelve boys, whose diligence in the 
school has been rewarded by giving them 
extra instruction, then produced maps, 
which they had delineated: on slates, and 
were, examined thereon. They also ex- 
hibited the progress they had made in 
the elements of trigonometry, as adapted 
to. mechanica) purposes. 

\Ahout, forty of the eighth class were 
then examined in arithmetic, as far as 
the Rule of — and Practice : the yi- 
sitors were highly gratified by the rapi- 
dity and correctness of their execution. 

‘be same number were then directed 
to, read;a portion of Scripturé, which 
they did.in the, most clear and intelli¢ 


ible manner. They were nestioned 
" Seddoty bed, ia epee’ to pe 


their know was not confined to the 
particular that had been read, 
they were oned by the chairman 


and the Rev: I. M. Cramp, for upwards 
of half an hour, on the most important 
facts and duties” of «religion : their an- 
swers, contained in appropriate 

of Scripture, were such as could not 

to afford delight to every friend of Bible 
education. 

Two Greek Youths, from the Island 
of C , who have been’ in England 
only e ‘deren months, and who previously 
knew not a word of English, and could 
not write a letter of the alphabet, sus- 
tained a respectable part in ‘the exa- 


- mination. They can read fluently, write 


well, and their replies to the questions 
praposed to them were prompt and suit- 
able. 

When the examination was closed 
the chairman was pleased to express his 
entire satisfaction with what he had 
heard and seen, and particularly his as- 
tonishment at the progress made by the 
children in scriptural knowledge. The 
Rev. Mr. Williams, of Edmonton, then 
addressed the children and the company, 
and was followed by Wm. Allen, Esq: 
the treasurer, when the mecting termi- 
nated. It is believed’that all present 
deeply impressed with a conviction of 
the excellence of the British System of 
Instruction, and of the superior advan- 
tages of the mode adopted for communi- 
cating religious knowledge by the Holy 
Scriptures only. W hy should so noble 
an institution be crippled in its exertions 
by want of funds ? 

Subscriptions and donations will be 
received by Wm. Allen, Esq. Treasurer, 
Plough Court, Lombard Street; Mr. 
Millar, 45, Museum Street, Blooms- 
bury; Messrs. Harburys, Taylor, and 
Lloyds, 60, Lombard Street ; and at the 
Society’ 8 House, any 77 Road. 


* Extracts from the Se Seventh Report of the 
Blackburn Independent Academy.—*‘ Our: 
last Report stated that the residency and 
the care of the theological department 
Pe. Bb pcmr an upon the Rev. G. Payne, 
A. assisted in the classical depart~ 
ee by the Rev. G. Wardlaw. ‘The re- 
moval of the latter gentleman to Edin- 
burgh, led to the unanimous and most 
cordial election of the Rev. Ebenezer 
Miller, M.A. as his successor ; the tes- 
timonia!s to whose clussical and philoso- 
phical attainments and moral worth were 
satisfactory in a very bigh degree.” 

‘* During the last year, the-academi- 
cal arrangements, in reference to the 
plans of study, have been conducted on’ 
principles detailed in former te 
The occasional preaching engagenenta'of 
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gencraly em » either in places des- 
tute of pastors, or in supplying for.mi- 
nisters in the country. The juniors have 
continued to preach with cooorasing iar 
dications of success, at Balderston, Bel- 
thorn, Harwood, and Ribchester. Se- 
veral places also in the immediate vici- 
nity of Blackburn, have been, the scene 
of their.exertions ; and new fields of la- 
bour, appear ta be opening in the neigh- 
bouring district.”” 

Subseriptions or donations to this in- 
stitution will be thankfully received by 
R. Cunliffe, jua. Esq. Bucklersbury ; 
and Messrs. Hurst and Robinson, book- 
sellers, Cheapside, London.. 

Applications for admission must, be 
made to the Theological, Tutor, the Rev. 
G. Payne, M, A. Blackburn, There will 
be one or-two vacancies at Midsummer. 
The Committee Meeting will be held on 
the 24th of June, 


Seamen's. Boys Free Day School.—The 
North East London Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and Bethel Union, having an- 
nounced to the religious public their in- 
tention of establishing a Free Day School 
for.the Sons of Seamen and Rivermen, 
to be held at the Seamen’s Chapel, 42, 
Lower, East Smitfield, near the Tower; 
—from the many pressing applications 
for ‘the admission of children, have al- 
ready, selected thirty-five boys of the 
above description, and, commenced the 
school on Monday, March 22d, 1824. 

Although the funds of this Institution 
do not, at. present exceed twelve pounds, 
the Commitice humbly trust, tl-at they 
shall be enabied,.to proceed in this work 
of faith and labour of love, as the ne- 
cessity of such an establishment in that 
populous and degraded neighbourhood is 
more fully known. 

Subscriptions, of two shillings and up- 
wards per quarter, and donations of any 
amount, will be thankfully received by 
Mr. A. Pattison, Treasurer, pro. tem. 
80, Cornhill ; Mr, J. Elliott, 1, Old Fish 
Street; andthe Rev. H. Fisher, Master, 
at, the Chapel and. School House, 

Essex, Meetings at Maldgn.—These in- 
teresting services commenced by the pri- 
vate meeting of the associated ministers, 
at. the house of the Rey. R. Burls, on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 14th, when 
the-business of the, association was trans- 
acted, At.6 o’clock in. the evening the 
Rey, Joba Hunt, of Chelmsford, preach- 


ed. in the mecting-house a suitable and, 


impressive discourse, before the associated 
ministers, from 2 Cor: iv. 5. ‘* We 
preach, not ourselves, bunt Christ Jesus 
the Lord.” ‘The, Rev, Messrs. Sibree, 
of Weathersfield, and. Steer, of, Castie 
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Hedingham, as the junior members. of 
the association, engaged in prayer. 

On Thursday, morning, at 7 o'clock, 
there was.a public prayer. mecting in 
the spacious scheéol-room, adjoining the 
meeting-house, which was well attended. 
At 11 o’clock the Annual Meeting ofithe 
Congregational Union, or Home. Mis- 
sionary Society for promoting the Know- 
ledge of the Gospel in the County, was. 
held, when the Rev. D. Smith, of Brent- 
wood, commenced the service with read-' 
ing the Scriptures and prayer; andthe 
Rev. Joseph Morison, of Stebbing, de- 
livered a very appropriate and excellent: 
sermon from Hosea iv. 6. ‘* My people: 
are destroyed for lack of knowledge.’*: 
After the sermon, Joseph Pattisson, Esq. 
of Malden, took the Chair, when a 
highly interesting Report was read 
the Rev. J. Herrick, of Colchester, from 
which it appeared that. God had. been 
pleased to crown the efforts of the So- 
ciety in the past year with great success, 
and that very important and extensive 
scenes of usefulness were opening before 
them. The great objects of the Society 
were ably advocated, by the: following 
gentlemen, who proposed. and seconded 
the various resolutions :—The Rev. W. 
Chaplin, S. Morrell, J. Thornton, J. 
Savill, G. D, Mudie, R. Burls, A. Wells, 
T. Craig, D. Smith, J. Hunt, and-Jos. 
Pattisson, and John May, Esqrs. The 
Rev. J. Grey concluded the service with 
prayer. The attendance was numerous 
and highly respectable; and from’ the 
excellent spirit, which pervaded the 
meeting, and the liberal collection-made' 
at the doors, it is earnestly hoped that: 
the interests of the Society will be greatly: 
promoted by the Anniversary, 





Thanksgiving at Kingswood.«~The ine 
terposition of, Divine Fvovidence having 
been remarkably’ experienced . by ‘the 
church and congregation, under the 
pastoral, care of the Kev. C. Daniell, at: 
Kingswood, near Wottonunderedge, and: 
the expense incurred by the erection of 
the new meeting being discharged, 
considered themselves bound to make a 


~ public acknowledgment of.the blessings 


they had received. They therefore gave 
an affectionate invitation to the neigh 
bouring ministers and their friends, to 
come and magnify the Lord with them, and: 
to exalt his name together. On Wednes- 
day, the 7th of April, they assembled; 
1. To return their devout acknowledg- 
ments to the Autbor of all their mercies, 
who has given them a ‘ Sanctuary” for 
his service.—2. To pray for His heaven- 
ly blessing to rest upon the friends, of: 
whose benevolence they have pattaken.— 
3. To thank Him for the spiritual pros- 
perity that has attended them, and the 


peace, that. has so happily. prevailed, 
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among them.—4. To solicit His favonrs: 


for the future, that they may increase in 

1 good word and work. The Rev, 
w. » of Bath, preached in the morn- 
ing from Isa. xxvii. 13.; the Rev. W. 
Bishop, of Glocester, in the afternoon 
from’ 2 Cor. x. 7.; and the Rev.’ T. 
Smith, of London, in the evening from 
2 Chron. xviii. 33. Messrs. Sibree, of 
Coventry, Edkins, of Nailsworth, Wes- 
ton, of White’s Hill, Lewis, of Wotton, 
Chapman, of Hillsley, and D. Thomas, 
of Wotton, engaged in the devotional 
services of the day. From the interest 
excited; the services were remarkably 
well attended, and peculiar gratification 
was experienced, so that it is hoped the 
day will be long remembered with lively 
gratitude. — 

IRELAND. 

State of the Country.— Ignorance: 

«Three witnesses were placed on the 
table in the Crown Court at Ennis, on 
Monday, March 8, in order to'be sworn, 
ratory to their being examined 

the Grand Jury, and when the 
Clerk of the Crown had administered 
the usual oath, Judge ‘Torrens, per- 
ceiving that one of them, a man aprpa- 
rently upwards of forty years of age, 
had not kissed the book, ‘his Lordship 
asked the witness * Why he neglected 
doing so?’ and the reply given was, 
* Phat he did not know it was neces- 
#” Court— Did you never take an 
before?’ * Never.’—* Do vou 
know: the nature of an oath?’ + No.’ 
— Did you never hear that any pu- 
nishment awaited a person who teok a 
false oath?’ + Never.’--* Did you 
ever hear that there is such a being as 
God Almighty ? «I did’--* Do you 
believe in God ?? No answer.--* Where 
do, you! live?’ + Newmarket ’--* Do 
yowever go to mass?” ‘ Regularly.-- 
‘Do you ever pray?’ + No.—* Did 
you never hear your parish priest 
preach to his congregation on the sub- 
ject of their taking false oaths?’ * Nr- 
ver.’—Court. * This is really one of 
the most lamentable cages of the igno- 
rance of a wretched being that ever 
came within my knowledge, and if re- 
ed,:would not, in another country, 
believed : to think that aman should 
live to such a time of life as the wit- 
ness has attained, and yet be ignorant 
ofthe. simplest rudiments of religion, 
isso incredible, that if I were not pre- 
sent myself, I too should doubt the 
ibility of such a circumstance hav- 

ing taken place.’ 

“Why should Missionaries. be sent 
merely to Africa, and America, and 
ether distant parts, when they are so 
much, needed at home. There are fifty 
thousand human beings in the province of 
Munster, in g similar state of ignorance.” 


(May; 


Priestly Domination. 
«A school lately established in the 
neighbourhood of’ Ca: rick-on-Shannon, 
for the education of females, was visited 


a few weeks since by a Roman Catholic’ 
priest, who dispersed the children, and’ 


threatened to horsewhip them if they 
returned to the school again. Finding 
this did not prevent their attendance, 
he then proceeded to the houses of their 
parents, where he renewed his threats, 
and obliged the children to burn their 
books, In this work of destruction se- 
veral Testaments were consun.ed. In 
one house he visited, observing a few 
books in a box, he went to it himself, 
took a Testament from among them, 
and handing it to a by-stander, ordered 
it to be burned. A man entering while 
the buok was in flames, the priest told 
him to go there and light his pipe. The’ 
man replied be hed no objection to do 
that, and did it aecordingly. In another 
place, where the fire happened to he 
out, he obliged the little girl to bring 
her epetling book and ‘Testament to a 
neighbouring house, and there tear out 
the leaves and burn them, nor did he 
leave her till they were completely 
consumed. Ignorant ‘as these poor 
—- are, some of them, when at li- 

rty to express their opinion, declared 
their abhorrence of the act ; yet such is 
the authority of the Priest, that they 
conceive themselves bound to obey his 
injunctions, eyen when contrary tothe 
dictates of their own consciences. One 
woman, whom I urged to send her 
children back to the school, replied, 
that «she was sensible of the advan- 
ta of having them educated, but the 
wriests Were opposed to the schools, she 


knew not why, but must abide by their’ 


orders. Of what use,’ she added, * are 
the clergy, if we do not do as they bit 
us?’ at the same time quoting the passage 
from St. Matthew, ‘He that neglecteth 
to hear the church, let him unto 
thee as a héathen man and a publican,’ 
«I know,’ she continued, ‘ the loss niy 
children will have, but, if my priest 
bid me do a worse thing than that, I 
must obey him.’—This statement is 
not given upon mere rumour, but after 
a minute investigation, and upon the 
clearest testimony of the parties con- 
cerned.” , 

A correspondent at Temple Mary, 
writes, ** The Roman Catholics have a 
high hand here. Rev. Mr. C——, a 
Minister of the Established Church, 
went to examine the children at Balli- 
clough school, the other day. ‘The 
priest was so offended at this, that he 
came, and ordered all the children 
away, and such is the influence he pos- 


sesses, that out of 70 or 80 children, 


only ten remained.” 





‘am Gn mmeix tn niin tn etnies toe pee Gee. Gee 


red 


told: 
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Indulgences -Rev. W.Cooper, of Dub- 
lin, stated at the Annual Meeting of the 
Pottery and Newcastle Auxiliary to 
this Society, thgt the sale of indul- 

nces is a comn, fi practice in Ireland, 
and that only a tew weeks ago -he had 
publicly exhibited one to his own con- 
gregation, which had been granted by 
the last Pope to a certain gentleman, 
with 70 of his friends, whose names 
that gentleman was himself to insert ; 
and some of the blanks left for them 
had been actually filled up.—Quarterly 
Chronicle of Irish Evangelical Society. 


Home Missimmary Society —The Annual 
Meetings of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety will commence on Monday evening, 
May 17th, when the Rev. H. F. Burder, 
M.A. will preach at the Poultry Chapel ; 
and on Tuesday morning, May the 18th, 
Rev. John Reynolds, of Romsey, will 
preach at Crown Court, Russell Street, 
Covent Garden. The morning service 
to begin at eleven, and the evening at 
six o’clock.—On Tuesday evening, the 
i8th, the Annual Meeting will be held 
at Spa Fields Chapel, Alderman Key in 
the chair; and on Wednesday, the 19th, 
the sale of ladies’ work will take place 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, 
from eleven till dusk. 


Beds Home Wissionary Society.— The 
Anniversary of the Bedfordshire Union, 
or County Home Missionary Society, 
will be held on Thursday, May 20, when 
the Rev. Joseph Fletcher is expected to 
preach in the morning, at eleven o’clock, 
and the Rev. Mr. Holloway, of Cotten 
End, in the evening.—A meeting of 
business will be held in the afternoon. 

Trish Evangelical Society.—The Annual 
Meeting of the above Society will be 
held at the City of London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Street, on ‘Tuesday evening, 
May Lith. Thomas Walker, Esq. Trea- 
surer, will take the chair at six o’clock. 





Sunday School Union. —The Annual 
Meeting of the Sunday School Union 


will be held at the City of London Ta-_ 


vern, Bishopsgate Strect, on ‘Tuesday, 
the Lith of May. Breakfast at six, und 
the chair will be taken at half-past six. 
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Port of London Society.—The Sixth An- 
niversary of this Society will be heldvat 
the City of London Tavern, on Monday, 
the, 10th of May. 

The Right Honourable Lord Gambier, 
K.G.C.B. will take the Chair at Twelve 
o'clock. 

The Anniversary Sermons will be 
preached ou board the Society’s Chapel, 
on Tuesday, the 11th of May ;. that in 
the morning by the Rev. J Clayton, sen. 
at half-past 10; in the afternoon by the 
Rey. J. Reynolds, of Romsey, at three. 





Recent Deaths.—It is with sincere re- 
gret we announce the death of Miss Jane 
Taylor, the daughter of the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, of Ongar, Essex, well known to 
the religious public as the authoress of 
many valuable works, which have proved 
eminently beneficial to their yunthful 
readérs. This painful bereavement took 
place at her father’s house, on the 13th 
of April, and will be long and generally 
deplored, 

On the 15th of April, died, in her 63d 
year, at her son’s house, Stepney Green, 
after a very severe and painful illness, 
Mrs. Simpson, the widow of the late Rey, 
Dr. Simpson, of Hoxton Academy. Mrs, 
Simpson’s sufferings for many weeks, 
were of the most excruciating kind, but 
were borne with exemplary patience and 
fortitude. During the last 24 hours, 
she was deprived of all ability to com- 
muuicate with her family and friends, 
except at intervals, and then but for a 
few moments at a time. It was, how- 
ever, a great satisfaction to those about 
her, to perceive that shv was occasion- 
ally sensible to thé consolation of those 
truths which were suggested. - But it 
remained not to be proved in the lan- 
guishing days and nights of an excru- 
ciating disorder, that her faith and hope 
were in Christ Jesus. She had long been 
a mother in Israel, and Ler memory will 
be cherished with sffectionate respect 
by the mu!titudes of faithful ministers, 
who enjoyed, while blessed with the in- 
structions of her truly apostolic and 
primitive partner, the udvaptages of her 

maternal care. 


Sunday Schools ia London.—The following is a sketch of the state of Sunday Schools 


in London and its vicinity :— 


Soutn, including Newington and Croydon Branches, 


Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 


and Village Schools --.-.--.-++- cvoeccccedecce 4 1,178 13,188 
East, including Hackney, Poplar, Shadwell, and 

West Essex Branches ...-+++-+esseecsemesecees 102 1,332 14,954 
West, including West Middlesex Branch--+++++-+- 116 1,336 15,073 
NORTH ccccccccvecccccvccecccsccccevccesscvees 65 1,237 11,960 
397 5,083 55,175 

Last Year ++++-+ 362 4,908 . 53,398 - 
Increase-.+++ ++ 35 175. = 1,777 
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Literary Noticts.— Answers to Correspondents. 


LITERARY, NOTICES, &c. 


weeseset eds 


WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


The Rev. Henry Moore has in the press 
& Life of the Rev. John Wesley, inetud- 
ing that of his Brother Charles; com- 
piled from authentic Documents, many of 
which have never been publisbed. It will 
be comprised jn two large octavo volumes, 
the first of which is expected to be ready 
by the first of June. Mr. Moore was 
dor many years the confidential friend of 
Mr. Wesley, and is the only surviving 
trustee of his private papers. 

J 3, an imterestiung Narrative of 
ene of the Jewish Converts on the Day of 
Pentecost, supposed to be related by 
himself. By Thomas Bingham, Author of 
Witliam Churchman, &c. 

The Duty and Advantages of Early Ri- 
ing, as it is favourable to Health, Basi- 
ness, and Devotion ; with a fine Eugraving. 
Prive 1s, Gd. boards. 

In the press, Part 2, of Sermons and 
Plans of Sermons, on important Texts 
of Holy Scripture. By the late Rev. 
Joseyh Benson. Svo. 

The Trial of the Rev, J. Smith, Mis- 
siotary in Demarara, from the copy in the 
possession of the Directors of the London 
Diissionary Society, pointing out the varia- 
tidus from the copy prizted for the use of 
the House of Commons, &c. &e. 


works RECENTI®. PUBLISHED. 


History of a Scottish Servant Maid; to 
which is added, Mr. Baxter’s Advive ie 
Servants. 18mo. boards, ¢s. 6d. 

Mr. Owen’s Objectivns to Christianity; 
and New View of Society aud Education, 
refuted by a plain Statement of Facts ; 
with a Hint to Archibald Haniilton, Esq. 
of Dalzeil. 3s. Gd. 

A Biographical Portraitare of the late 
Rev. James Hinton, A. M. Oxford. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Sketches of Sermons preached on the 
Continent. Furvished by their respective 
Authors. Vol, 7. 12mo. 4s. 

History of Joxeph, in Verse. 
1s. €d. 

Morrison’. (Rev. J.) Answer to the 
Question, Why ure you a Congregational 
Dissenfer? 6d. 

Cox’s (Rev. F. A.) Answer to Messrs. 
Ewing, Dwight, and Wardlaw, on Bap- 
lism. 80. 5s. 

Divine Tufluence ; or the Operation of 
the Holy Spirit traced from the Creation 
of Man to the Consummation of all Things: 
By the Rev. 7. ‘T. Biddulph, A. M. 8vo. 
9s. 


12mo. 





— 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 
Communications haye been received this month from the Rey. J. Thornton--J. 
defferson—J. Roaf—C. N. Davies—J. Sheppard—-J. Hoppus—J. Kidd —W, Wright 
—T. James—F. A. Cox--Jos. Hughes--W.*Vint—T. Giibart—Walier Seett--I. 
Cobbio—R. Frost--C. Daniell— J. Blackburvn—G. Payne—J. Matheson. 
Also from ‘I’, R. ‘taylor —Viatorius Mercator— J. Woodfurd—). C, Piilvlogus—Z Y. 
—A Constant Reader—b’. Westley —Elias Pullen—Monitur— Kaglet—Ned Vesmes 


J.R.—T. A—A. Allan. 


The Remarks on Progycssive Sanctification will appear in our next. 

Avery Constant Reader ix informed tat we have not relinquisted our Statistics, bat 
that we find great delays and difficulties in keeping them to the alplabetical order. 

E. S.’s Visit to the Planet Mars does not appear to us to Lave answered any very good 
design, though his purpose is praiseworthy, and Le may perhaps succeed better if a 


less airyflight. 
frum the planet we inhabit. 


We shall be glad to hear from him on subjects or scenés less remote 


J.C. Philologus will perceive the ideutity of the subject of his letter with an article 
in our present number, which was at press befure his paper arrived, We shall bave no 
objection to seuew the subject, but it should be, we think, without reference to The 


Timés. 


The Poems of T. R. I. are under considcration.—We are happy to hear from Elias 
Palleu that he is likely again to contribute to our pages. 
Queny.—aA Correspondent proposes & questivn on the moral proyricty of playing 
at_any games, such as chess; drafts, bagatelle, &e merely fer amusement. 
Erdatu™ io our last Namber. 
Pi 214. col. 1.-line 18. for this vepid- read the vapid. 





Repeal of the Fest and Corporation. Laws.— Ata 


ial Meeting of Ministers and: othet 


Gentlemen belonging to the Protestant Society for the Protection of Religious Liberty, it 


idered a suitable season for the presentation of 





was tesolved, that the p is 


not 
Patitions to Parliament in favour of the Abol 


itiva of the Test and Corporation Acts, and 


especially because there are other matters very important to Dissenters that must eu- 
gage the attention of Parliament during the short remainder of the present Session. 





